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Belles-Lettres 
DIALOGUES AND MONOLOGUES. By 
HUMBERT WOLFE. George Moore, T. S. 
Elliot, Ezra Pound, Siegfred Sassoon and 
many other poets figure in this book of essays, 
Mr. Wolfe's first book of prose. $2.50 


AFOOT IN ENGLAND. By W. H. HUDSON 
(Bayswater Edition.) “Hedges and roses... 
the Stonehenge Slabs, the footprints of 
Cesar,”’ says Heywood Broun, of this, one of 
W. H. Hudson's best books. $2.00 


Fiction 
TRANSPORT. By ISA GLENN. Three 
hectic weeks aboard an army transport. The 
novel about which all New York is talking. 
$2.50 
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- 
HEART OF ALSACE. By RENE SHICKELE. 
The further story of the hero of Maria Cap- 
poni, an Alsatian torn between two claimi 
patriotisms. ~ $3.0 


THE HOUSE IN TUESDAY MARKET. By 
J. S. FLETCHER. The mystery of a body, 
embalmed for ten years, discovered in the 
window-box of an ancient house. $2.00 


RED HARVEST. By DASHIELL HAMMETT. 
The cleaning up of ‘‘Poisonville,”’ and the 
“boss’s’’ efforts to rid himself of his own 


gunmen, give us something new in crime 
fiction. $2.00 


MR. AMBERTHWAITE. By Louis Mar- 
LOW. The adventures of a middle-aged cynic 
who is faithful to both heart and head. $2.50 





THE SNAKE PIT. 
By SIGRID UNDSET. 
A new novel by the 
Nobel Prize Winner 
of 1928. $3.00 


THB SLOWER 
JUDAS. ByG.B. 
STERN. Memorable 
short stories by the 
author of Debonair. 

$2.50 
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Those Ancient Lands 


By LovuIs GOLDING 


In this volume the author of The Miracle 
Boy give an account of the life, manners 
and ideals of the pioneers of modern Pales- 
catches the spirit of ‘‘those 
ancient lands whose citadel was Zion,”’ and 
shows it freshened with a new vigor and 


History 
AMERICAN SECRE- 


Vols. IX and X, 
edited by SAMUEL 


FLAGG BEMIS. The 
concluding volumes 


in this series. Each 
$4.00 


GREEK THOUGHT. 
By LEON ROBIN. 


Ittustrated $4.50 








YOUTH RIDES OUT. By BEATRICE KEAN 
SEYMOUR. The story of a thoughtless love 
by the author of Three Wives. . . .$2.50 


IN THOSE DAYS. By HARVEY FERGUSSON. 
A colorful pageant of the Southwest. <A 
novel whose setting is that part of America 
that went through all, stages of civilization 
in half a century. $2.50 


THE LAY CONFESSOR. \By STEPHEN GRA- 
HAM. Epiphanov, the lay \confessor, domin- 
ates this story of Russia before, during and 
after the revolution. $2.50 


VICTORY. By RICARDA HUCH. The story 
of two gigantic men, Garibaldi the hero, 
Cavour the statesman, both loyal to Italy, but 
combating each other. $3.00 


SILVER CIRCUS. By A. E. COPPARD. The 


latest collection of this gifted writer's short 
stories. $2.50 





The History of Greek thought from the early 
poets to Hellenistic times. History of Civi- 
lization Series. $6.50 


Music 
MOUSSORGSKY. By OSKAR VON RIESE- 
MANN. New facts about the composer of 
Boris Godounov are contained in this bi- 
ography. $5.00 


FRANZ SCHUBERT AND HIS TIMES. By 
KARL KOBALD. Here is the dreamy Schubert 
as Vienna saw him; here is the man as his 
friends and his age knew him. $5.00 


ARTURO TOSCANINI. By ToBIA NICo- 
TRA. The first study of this famous con- 
ductor to appear in English. Both the man 
and his methods of conducting are treated 


@ equally. $3.50 


For the Home 


THE GARDENER’S COLOUR BOOK. By 
Mrs. FRANCES KING AND JOHN FOTHER- 
GILL. A colour chart of the flowers of 
America, as to season and seed. $3.00 


DINNERS LONG AND SHORT. By A. H. 
ADAIR. French cooking! 100 menus! De- 
lightful ideas for the housewife, and classic 
style for the lover of home-cooking. $3.00 
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IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S remarks 

about the cruiser situation cannot be properly 
interpreted without recognizing that an election is 
impending in Great Britain. Lloyd George and 
Ramsay MacDonald, leaders respectively of the 
Liberal and Labor parties, have recently published 
articles in the United States deploring the drift of 
Anglo-American relations into an area of increased 
irritation, and blaming the policy of the Conserva- 
tive government for this result, in such matters as 
the failure of the Geneva Conference on cruisers 
and the ill-fated understanding with France on dis- 
armament problems. Since it is a prime item of 
policy for all parties in Great Britain to remain 
on good terms with the United States, this record 
tends to injure the Conservatives’ chances. It was 
but natural for Chamberlain to retort that such 
articles as those by MacDonald and Lloyd George 
tend to stir up friction, that Great Britain freely 
grants us the right to naval “parity,” that the gov- 


ernment is not a bit worried by our cruiser pro- 
gram, and that in building ships it merely insists 
on meeting Great Britain’s “needs.” These re- 
marks about naval policy are almost a duplicate of 
what was said by British authorities during the 
Geneva Conference, and are just as powerless to 
bring naval understanding nearer. The fact re- 
mains that what one nation defines as parity is not 
thought parity by the other. The fact remains that 
if Great Britain continues to build for her supposed 
“needs,” and we for ours, a naval race impends. 
The British Conservatives’ program for increasing 
the good will between the United States and Britain 
by smothering the cruiser difficulty in a blanket of 
silence is fatal opportunism. Not until both nations 
reach a new understanding of the function of sea 
power in possible war will the trouble be over. 


THE issue of veracity could hardly have been 
raised more directly than it has been between Mr. 
Hoover and Representative Britten.) The Chair- 
man of the House Naval Affairs Committee issued 
a statement that “when I talked with President- 
elect Hoover the other day, he certainly gave me 
the impression of desiring a navy second to none 
in power and efficiency, a navy commensurate with 
our world, commercial and political position. I am 
sure the time-limit [requiring five cruisers to be 
laid down each year] will be pleasing to President- 
elect Hoover.”” No sooner had these words been 
spoken, than Mr. Hoover elected Mr. Britten mem- 
ber number one of his own Ananias club. First 
unofficially, and then in a telegram to Mr. Coolidge, 
he denied that he had said anything to justify Mr. 
Britten’s “impression.” On the matter of the 
cruisers, he agrees with Mr. Coolidge’s well known 
views; and he has, moreover, been scrupulously 
careful not to interfere in any way with legislation 
pending in the present session of Congress; to all 
his host of visitors in Washington he listened but 
he said nothing which would commit him. 


THAT Mr. Britten believed his own story seems 
to us altogether probable. A man of his experience 
—he has been in Congress sixteen years—would 
hardly take such an extraordinary step knowing in 
advance that he would instantly be bounced out the 
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window on his head. It is entirely possible that the 
misunderstanding was a genuine one, the Congress- 
man, who is not a very sensitive person, assuming 
that Mr. Hoover's silence meant assent. There 
yet remains the question why such a veteran should 
have adopted the almost unprecedented procedure 
that he did, seeking to put the prestige of an in- 
coming administration behind a measure to be voted 
on during an outgoing one. Both Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Hoover, it has long been known, are in favor of 
the cruisers; what the former objects to—an objec- 
tion in which it now seems clear that the latter joins 
—is the compulsory time-limit clause requiring five 
keels to be laid each year. The big-navy group, 
of which Mr. Britten is the mouthpiece, seemingly 
do not trust the patriotism of Mr. Hoover or the 
next Congress, and are willing to give them no dis- 
cretion whatever, except in case a new conference 
on naval limitation is called. Can it be that their 
skepticism is the result of the signing of the Kel- 
logg Treaty? Do they anticipate that this docu- 
ment will presently have changed the moral! atmos- 
phere so much that proceeding with the cruisers 
already authorized will seem an act of folly? If 
so, they show more faith in the Treaty than do 
some of its alleged friends, and their attitude is the 
most cheering thing we have heard of in a long 
time. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S budget speech con- 
tains the usual buncombe to the effect that prosper- 
ity is due to economy of the federal government, 
and that the state, county and municipal govern- 
ments should immediately shave their budgets, 
which have grown while national expenses have 
shrunk. It ignores, as usual, the fact that about 
80 percent of the national budget goes to pay for 
the economic waste of past and future wars, and 
that the natural decline of war expenditures since 
the Aimistice accounts for the fall of the federal 
total. It ignores the fact that local governments 
have no war debts and so cannot reduce them, but 
that on the other hand the largest proportion of 
their expenditures goes for necessities like schools, 
roads and other improvements which truly lie at 
the basis of prosperity. Furthermore, the speech 
portends trouble for Mr. Hoover. Only by the 
strictest economy can the Treasury escape a deficit. 
Yet Mr. Hoover wants, it is said, about $250,- 
000,000 worth of new cruisers. He wants prohibi- 
tion enforcement—although the Coolidge adminis- 
tration now opposes an extra appropriation of 
$24,000,000 for that purpose, on the curiously in- 
consistent grounds, first, that it is not enough, and 
second, that it would overload the budget. Few 
of the Hoover policies can be carried out without 
large expenditures. The nation is yet likely to 
suffer from the penurious Coolidge policy of shav- 
ing taxes to the bone. 


AN editorial in the New York Herald Tribune 
expresses some amusement over the predicament of 
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those Filipinos who have been agitating for com. 
plete independence. An important item in the ex. 
port trade of the Philippines is sugar, which comes 
into the United States on especially favorable 
terms. There has been talk in Washington lately 
of limiting the amount of Philippine sugar which 
may come in, in order to widen the market for the 
domestic sugar of Louisiana, Michigan and Utah, 
and the Manila correspondent of the Herald 
Tribune reports that the politicians of the islancs 
have taken alarm at this. They fear, it is said, that 
in Order to cut off the competition of Philippine 
sugar and other products, the United States may 
incontinently give them independence and put them 
outside the high tariff wall, which would mean that 
they would have to find other markets for their 
products. Manuel Quezon, once the loudest of the 
group which wanted freedom, is said to be about 
to introduce a resolution in the Island Legislature 
declaring that the independence movement is no 
more. To the Herald Tribune, this proves that the 
agitation “thas been an artificial one, corresponding 
in no way to the wishes or interests of the Filipino 
masses,” 


‘THIS view the New Republic is unable to share. 
When America took the Philippines, they had a 
successful economic life of their own, and during 
the generation which has passed since then, we have 
substituted another for it. It is a far richer onc; 
the material well-being of the Islanders has im- 
proved out of all recognition, but it has depended 
upon what approximates to free trade with the 
United States. If this condition were to be abol- 
ished suddenly, it would mean an economic catas- 
trophe of the first magnitude for the Philippines. 
The disaster would be just as great, whether it 
were or were not accompanied by political independ- 
ence; and one cannot blame the Filipinos for being 
alarmed at the prospect of it. Once let them be 
assured, however, thatno such catastrophe impends, 
and in our judgment you will find the independence 
movement springing up with fresh vigor, just as 
has been the case in every other country in the 
world in a similar situation. There is, of course, no 
reason why independence should be coupled with 
a deliberate destruction of Philippine commerce by 
this country, an action which would also be of much 
damage to important American interests. Free 
trade between the archipelago and the United 
States would be desirable even if there were no 
political bond between the two countries; or the sen- 
sible suggestion of Mr. Morgan Shuster might be 
adopted. He has proposed that if the islands are 
to be set free, and if they are to be put outside the 
tariff wall, duties might be raised by a small per 
centage each year over several decades. This would 
enable the business men there to adjust gradually 
to the new conditions. But the real lesson to be 
learned by the Herald Tribune is, not that the 
Filipinos would be injured by independence, but that 
they, and we, have benefited by free trade. 
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THE City Club of New York, in petitioning Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt to appoint a Moreland Commis- 
sioner to investigate public-utility regulation, has 
called attention to a breakdown of state regulation, 
particularly in regard to electric power, which is 
more or less shared throughout the country. There 
is no control over the service charges made upon 
operating companies by holding companies. There 
is a constant danger that the immense increases in 
the value of securities, brought about by financial 
manipulation, will be reflected in rates. Rates are 
not reduced as fast as the cost of coal falls or other 
operating economies would permit. Mergers are 
allowed on the general plea that they will benefit 
the public, without nailing down the advantages 
which the public is supposed to gain. In particular, 
the recent Consolidated Gas merger, rushed 
through in spite of public protest, may turn out to 
be the keystone of a combination which would vir- 
tually monopolize distribution throughout the 
Northeast, and would be able to dictate the terms 
on which it would buy current from the proposed 
state hydro-electric plants. New York pays rates 
about 20 percent above the national average, and 
still more above the rates in Ontario, although, on 
account of its large market and ample sources of 
cheap power, it ought to have low rates. An inves- 
tigation is clearly necessary. 


WE AMERICANS are famous for squandering 
our natural resources. The despoliation of our 
forests, our coal mines and oil fields are old stories, 
but it is not perhaps so well realized that we are 
also throwing away in a reckless manner the fertil- 
ity of our farm land, something which in the long 
run is perhaps more important than any other form 
of our national wealth. The clearing away of the 
forests, and the breaking of the prairie sod, have 
in many parts of the country left the soil subject 
to erosion on a wide scale and at a dangerously 
rapid rate. Mr. H. H. Bennett, an expert of the 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, testified on 
this point recently before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. He stated 
that more than 30,000,000 acres of farm land in 
the Piedmont region, extending from New York 
to central Alabama, have lost the top soil through 
erosion, and-the farmers are forced to operate on 
the subsoil. This will wash away even more rapidly 
than the top soil did, and once it is gone, the land 
must lie idle, a barren waste. Even at present, 
the soil which is left is much less fertile than that 
which is gone. In the production of cotton, Mr. 
Bennett says that 400 to 800 pounds of fertilizer 
are needed per acre, against a former requirement 
of only 200 pounds. Four million acres of this land 
are already utterly useless. ‘In Fairfield County, 
South Carolina, 93,000 acres of land formerly cul- 
tivated, and considered as good soil, have been 
mapped as rough gullied land, permanently de- 
stroyed. The gullies ramify the countryside in all 
directions. In thousands of places, rock is exposed.” 
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ALONG the Mississippi, conditions are equally 
serious, many thousands of acres being no longer 
of any use. All told, ten million acres have been 
destroyed by gully erosion; but sheet erosion, while 
less conspicuous at first, is even more serious be- 
Cause it is more extensive. In the heart of the 
corn belt, in lowa, Nebraska and Missouri, a single 
rainy period last year caused the rich top soil to 
be washed away at the rate of forty tons per acre. 
The farmer sees his fields diminishing in fertility, 
but falsely assumes that it is due to exhaustion of 
plant food because of crops. Most of this erosion 
can be prevented by the use of proper methods. 
The difficulty is to teach the farmers how to do 
this, and to impress on them its importance. For 
this work, the government experts asked Congress 
this year for the ridiculously small sum of $80,- 
000; and Congress cheerfully reduced this to $19,- 
000. The expenditure of $274,000,000 in three 
years on cruisers, and $57,000 in the same period 
on the prevention of soil erosion seems, to say the 
least, slightly out of balance. 


PRESIDENT GREEN of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor returns to the attack on Brookwood 
Labor College with a reiteration of the unproved 
statement that it is a Communist institution, hostile 
to the trade-union movement, and the fearful accu- 
sation that at Brookwood, on May 1, somebody 
draped in red the portrait of Samuel Gompers, 
along with those of Lenin, Trotsky, Marx, Debs 
and Rosa Luxemburg. On the other hand, the 
Board of Directors of Brookwood, consisting en- 
tirely of members in good standing of the A. F. 
of L., some of them prominent union officers, and 
none of them Communist, states that the institution 
is not financed by or committed to any political 
party or group, and is completely controlled by that 
Board. It states that no instructor wants to indoc- 
trinate the students with any special views, Commu- 
nist or otherwise, but that the Board insists that 
all sides of controversial questions be given a fair 
hearing and that the students be taught to do their 
own thinking on the basis of facts. It reports that 
the 125 graduates or former students at Brook- 
wood are, with few exceptions, active and respected 
members of A. F. of L. unions, and that some of 
them have done conspicuously good work. The 
school retains the endorsement of several A. F. of 
L. unions. These statements are supported by the 
observation of all those familiar with Brookwood’s 
work, and we are therefore sorry that President 
Green continues to lend his prestige to a tissue of 
accusations which, by the manner of its collection, 
can appeal to no fair-minded person. We are glad 
to second Brookwood’s appeal for moral, and espe- 
cially for financial support in this crisis in the fight 
for existence of the finest experiment in labor educa- 
tion in the United States. Large contributions would 
be welcome, but small ones are specially solicited. 
They may be) sent to Brookwood Labor College, 
Katonah, New York. 
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Sea Law and the Cruiser 
Conflict | 
ENATOR BORAH made a helpful suggestion 


when he offered an amendment to the cruiser 
bill specifying that, before construction is under- 
taken, the administration attempt to negotiate 
with Great Britain a new treaty defining the rights 
of neutrals on the sea in time of war. He was right 
in saying that the chief object of our cruiser pro- 
gram was to protect our merchant ships, trading 
with a belligerent, from such interference as might 
be provided by the British navy. He was right in 
saying that if this necessity were removed, we might 
come to an agreement with Great Britain on the 
limitation of cruisers, and so probably would not 
need the fifteen which the big-navy men now seck 
to authorize. It was well that this action projected 
the cruiser debate into an atmosphere of reality, 
and took it out of the vague region of general “‘de- 
fense.”’ For abstract defense against unnamed 
enemies in unspecified situations, the navalists might 
get us to building cruisers without end. Armament, 
when it is being built, is always for ‘‘defense,” and 
those who oppose any possible enlargement of it 
are always “‘pacifists.”” Only by finding out what 
particular defense is reasonably to be prepared for, 
can we ever deny the army and navy anything they 
may choose to ask. 

The comment attributed to President Coolidge, 
however, that even if a new treaty on sea law were 
negotiated, the Senate probably would not ratify it, 
was justified by another part of Mr. Borah’s re- 
marks. For he defined as the object of such a treaty 
the safeguarding without alteration of America’s 
traditional interpretation of ‘freedom of the seas.” 
This doctrine asserts the right to trade unmolested 
with any belligerent, provided you do not have to 
run a declared and effective blockade, and provided 
you do not carry contraband. If that is the only 
kind of treaty the Senate would accept, any agree- 
ment which could probably be negotiated with 
Great Britain would be unacceptable to the Senate. 
For Great Britain would be negating one of the 
main objects of her own control of the seas, and 
some of her possible international obligations, if 
she admitted such a right without qualifications. 
And if, by some chance, a treaty of the sort de- 
scribed by Mr. Borah were extricated from the 
British Foreign Office, we fear that the comment of 
Chairman Britten of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee would be justified. It would be an under- 
taking practically certain to be broken or evaded 
when the occasion arose, not a real substitute for 
cruisers. 

Sea law cannot be revised without taking into 
consideration the fact that the whole situation in 
a possible war has been changed—for us by the 
Kellogg pact, and for Great Britain, not only by 
that, but by the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Locarno treaties. Virtually all important 
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nations have renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy, by mutual obligations. If any nation 
breaks that pledge, she will be an outlaw, not en- 
titled to the protection of the treaties. Can we as. 
sert the right of “freedom of the seas”—to trade 
unmolested, unless a blockade be maintained, wit), 
a nation adjudged to have outlawed itself by carry- 
ing on aggressive war? The thing is both logically 
and morally inconceivable. It is true that we are 
now free to exercise our own judgment as to when 
a nation has violated the Kellogg Treaty. It is truc 
that we are not bound to take military measures 
against the aggressor, even if we decide that the 
treaty has been violated. But at the very least we 
must admit that if we should decide that a violation 
has occurred, we ought not to assist the outlaw by 
asserting the right to trade with her. Great Britain, 
for her part, cannot grant us this right, if she should 
become obligated to police the seas against a nation 
declared an outlaw under one or more of her en- 
gagements. 

On the other hand, Great Britain cannot logically 
maintain the right to interrupt neutral commerce 
with any belligerent in all circumstances. If the 
belligerent in question is not an aggressive outlaw, 
being opposed by one or more other nations under 
the sanctions of the peace treaties, the use of the 
British navy to hamper her trade would clearly be 
opposed to the international judgment against war. 
In the improbable cases in which a “private war” 
might be allowed under the existing treaties, there 
would be no good reason for Great Britain to as- 
sert a right thus to pick favorites without interna- 
tional sanction. 

These considerations make antiquated, in almost 
any possible eventuality, the old notions of neutral 
and belligerent, of freedom of the seas, of blockade 
and contraband. The question would be, whether a 
nation had or had not violated her pledge not to 
make aggressive war. If she had, no other nation 
could well maintain the right to trade with her, 
blockade or no blockade, contraband or no contra- 
band. If she had not, there would be no reason for 
allowing any navy to interrupt her trade in any way. 
Sea. law rewrites itself, if the post-war treatics 
mean anything. To have a new understanding with 
Great Britain, redefining sea law, is just one way 
of making the treaties mean something. 

There stil! remains, however, another difficulty 
to overcome. There is no explicit agreement among 
the United States and other nations as to how an 
aggressor is to be recognized. The outlines of 
such an agreement exist, to be sure; but the power 
to interpret it in specific circumstances has not been 
delegated to any international authority. Every 
nation is pledged, before going to war, to make 
use of all the possible agencies of conciliation. 
These take many different forms in different cir- 
cumstances; they are more universal and explicit 
in the case of powers belonging to the League of 
Nations than in our case, but even in our case there 
are numerous expedients. It is technically possible 
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that Great Britain and the United States might 
some time disagree as to whether a nation had 
availed itself of all possible peaceable means of 
adjustment, before engaging in hostilities. But such 
a disagreement is hardly likely. It is possible that 
an extension to the other oceans of the Four- 
Power pact in the Pacific would, as Dr. J. T. Shot- 
well suggests, stop this remaining gap. It would 
necessitate the calling of a conference of all the 
signatories, in the case of threatened war, to decide 
what should be done to maintain peace. Action of 
this kind may be desirable as a political prelimi- 
nary to another conference on cruiser limitation. 
Whether it is taken or not, however, we ought 
to realize that the machinery of conciliation and 
arbitration now exists, and the action: of possible 
belligerents in making use of it would virtually com- 
pel both the chief maritime nations to agree on 
which nation, if any, had broken the peace. 

Why, under these circumstances, should there be 
any naval competition? Why should either power 
be meticulous about achieving “parity’? Why 
should we think we have to have cruisers to enforce 
the rights of neutrals at sea? Neither nation wants, 
or can pretend that it wants, to be an aggressor. 
Either, if forced to defend itself, ought to be able 
to count at least on the commercial help of the 
other. Neither could want to assist an outlaw. To 
consider these matters riddles the case for expen- 
sive naval construction by either. 


Porto Rico: A Colonial 
Responsibility 


N HIS famous Armistice Day address, President 
Coolidge declared that our territorial posses- 
sions were not a help but a hindrance to us, and 
that we held them as a “duty.” Just before Christ- 
mas, Congress provided some evidence for this as- 
sertion by voting a loan of $6,000,000 for the re- 
lief of Porto Rico, so cruelly damaged by a recent 
hurricane. It seems correct to say that under 
American rule Porto Rico has reached a higher 
standard of literacy than any other territory in the 
Caribbean or in Central America. The administra- 
tion of public health and the promotion of agricul- 
tural experimentation in this island places Porto 
Rico far in advance of her neighbors. The Porto 
Ricans are not, however, content with such mani- 
festations of progress. In fact, it is their superior 
position in these respects which strengthens their 
demands for self-government. Cuba and Santo 
Domingo and (in theory) Haiti are independent 
states, although inhabited by peoples intellectually 
more backward than the Porto Ricans. Yet Porto 
Rico is a dependency of the United States. 

As a result of the demands of the Porto Ricans, 
Congress in 1917 bestowed upon them American 
citizenship and a degree of self-government. They 
elect their own legislature, the upper branch of 
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which passes upon most of the executive appoint- 
ments. Nevertheless, Congress has authority to 
nullify or supplement any law passed by the Porto 
Rican legislature, and the administration of the 
island is in the hands of a Governor appointed in 
Washington. The President of the United States 
also selects the Attorney-General, the Commis- 
sioner af Education, the Auditor and the judges of 
the Supreme Court. 

In installing our administration in Porto Rico, 
the United States proceeded along the familiar lines 
of Americanization. Confident that our ways are 
best, we transplanted to this island political institu- 
tions which were already cracking at home; we in- 
troduced mechanical appliances which, destroying 
tropical beauty, have made the main streets of San 
Juan look like a city in lowa. We have emphasized 
and reémphasized the teaching of English in the 
schools. We have induced a Latin people to accept 
prohibition; we have vetoed Porto Rican bills al- 
lowing cockfights. The obvious goal of this policy 
has been assimilation, but we have failed in this 
effort. Spanish is more than ever the language of 
the people, and despite their American citizenship, 
Porto Ricans are more than ever conscious of their 
cultural nationhood, even though it exists in warped 
form. A Spanish writer, Sefor Araquistain, who 
recently visited the Greater Antilles, observed that 
while in Cuba, Haiti and Santo Domingo, people 
live joyously though poor, in Porto Rico the at- 
tempted imposition of an Anglo-Saxon culture has 
produced a general melancholy. ‘The presence of 
the North Americans has imposed a veil of sorrow 
upon the Porto Rican conscience.” 

This feeling of cultural repression can only be 
removed by abolishing the political dependence of 
Porto Rico upon the United States. The younger 
element—and especially the women—are coming to 
demand complete independence. The more respec- 
table and conservative politicians have for the last 
five years been advocating the right to elect their 
own Governor. As he would presumably be a local 
Porto Rican, the only check which the federal gov- 
ernment would then have over the administration 
would be through the power of the President to 
remove the Governor, and through review by the 
courts. It seems, however, that if Porto Rico is 
to become self-governing, she should assume the 
responsibilities as well as the privileges of that 
status. 

The strongest argument now advanced against 
Porto Rican independence is an economic one. 
Should Porto Rico become independent,.the Amer- 
ican tariff would obstruct the entrance of her sugar 
into the United States, and this would kill the in- 
dustry upon which the life of the island is depend- 
ent. At present, because of free trade, 90 percent 
of the foreign trade of Porto Rico is with America. 
The most obvious answer to this argument is tariff 
reciprocity. In 1902 we made a treaty with Cuba 
allowing the admission of Cuban products into this 
country at a 20 percent reduction in duties; and 
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we ought to be even more willing to make such 
a treaty with Porto Rico. 

As a matter of fact, in the long run the present 
social condition of the island would be benefited 
by a decline in the sugar industry. Before the 
American occupation, the peasant farm system pre- 
vailed in Porto Rico and the island was relatively 
self-sufficient from the standpoint of food. Today, 
as a result of the development of the sugar indus- 
try, artificially stimulated by a tariff which restricts 
Cuban sugar, but allows Porto Rican sugar to enter 
free, the number of small farms in Porto Rico has 
declined 40 percent during the last ten years. The 
Porto Ricans have become attached to the large 
sugar estates, or have flocked into dingy towns. The 
island is almost wholly dependent upon the conti- 
nental United States for its daily bread. Because 
of our tariff, the Porto Rican jibaro must import 
rice, the main article in his diet, from Texas and 
Louisiana, instead of from foreign markets where 
it could be purchased more cheaply. Because of 
our tariff, Porto Rico cannot develop a reciprocal 
trade with her neighbors, Venezuela, Santo Do- 
mingo or Cuba. Her trade is monopolized by the 
United States. The result is a high cost of living 
for the Porto Rican people, while wages are at the 
starvation level. Three-fifths of the population is 
lacking in permanent employment. There is under- 
housing, tuberculosis and other diseases are rife, 
while the infant mortality rate is excessive. Yet 
despite the impoverishment of the Porto Rican 
people, American sugar corporations wax fat from 
dividends, which in some cases range as high as 
30 to 50 percent a year. 

Realizing the dangers of a foreign land mo- 
nopoly, Congress passed a joint resolution in 1900, 
limiting the ownership of land in Porto Rico by 
corporations to 500 acres. The resolution did not, 
however, carry a penalty, and it has never been 
enforced. Today there are more than 400 partner- 
ships and corporations holding land in excess of the 
limitation. The shocking failure to enforce this 
law is a sad commentary on the American system 
of colonization, and on our conception of our duties 
to the Porto Rican people. The sugar corporations 
are operating in Porto Rico in open defiance of the 
law. Having succeeded in evading this restriction, 
they have felt encouraged also to resist the enforce- 


ment of labor legislation, and to obtain injunctions _ 


against the payment of taxes. Until Congress 
finally passed an act discharging these injunctions 
in 1927, the corporations during a period of five 
years held back taxes to such an extent that the 
government was obliged to contract a large float- 
ing debt. 

Desirable as political independence is, the most 
pressing needs of Porto Rico are economic. Some 
plan of agrarian reform should be adopted. His- 
tory has repeatedly warned us of the latifundia 
peril. He who holds the land is the source of 
political power. The people of Porto Rico cannot 
be really free, they cannot be socially healthy and 
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enterprising, until they have a stake in the soil. 
The government of the United States should act 
to enforce the 1900 land law, and compel all cor. 
porations to dispose of their lands, illegally held, 
by a certain date. Land not disposed of at the end 
of this period should be purchased by the Porto 
Rican government and then sold in small plots to 
Porto Rican owners upon the instalment plan. 
Here we have merely to follow-the precedent of 
the Friar lands in the Philippines, where we pur- 
chased about 400,000 acres of land from tlic 
Catholic Church with the proceeds of a $7,000,000 
bond issue. We then sold the parcels of land to 
Filipinos upon the basis of annual payments which 
made them owners in twenty-five years. Having rv- 
turned the land to the Porto Rican people, the 
Agricultural Department should encourage its 
proper use. The settlement of this agrarian ques- 
tion is the key to Porto Rico’s future. 

Porto Rico should also be granted tariff auton- 
omy, enabling the people to buy their food in the 
cheapest markets. The Porto Rican government 
should have the right to fix its own tariff duties, 
and to negotiate reciprocity treaties with its neigh- 
bors. If trade is developed between these states, 
it may eventually lead to a Caribbean federation, 
of great usefulness to its members. 

As a result of the American occupation of Porto 
Rico, the trade of this territory has increased more 
rapidly than that of any other Caribbean country, 
with the possible exception of Cuba. But gross in- 
creases in wealth count for little: the production 
of wealth is certainly less important from the socia! 
point of view than the means by which it is pro- 
duced, and the method of its distribution, Even 
though gross production were only half the present 
figure, the people of Porto Rico would be more 
happy under a system which insured to each family 
in the island a self-respecting existence than under 
the present system, which pays large profits to 
absentee stockholders, but reduces the people of 
Porto Rico to a condition of half-starved and 
feudal helplessness. Mr. Hoover fed the Belgians; 
it is now his responsibility to see to it that the Porto 
Rican people become able to feed themselves. 
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Darker Phases of American 
Prosperity 


the biggest, richest, and most prosperous coun- 

try in the world. Our total national income 
has risen from less than $40,000,000,000 in 1916 
to probably $100,000,000,000 today. In less than 
ten years a few of our outstanding industrial cor- 
porations have multiplied their net profits several 
thousand fold. Méillionaires in the United States, 
according to a recent estimate, have increased from 
7,000, in 1914, to between 30,000 and 40,000, in 
1928. 

The fame of American prosperity has reverber- 
ated throughout the world; American tourists have 
proclaimed it, and superficial foreign observers, 
visiting the United States, have returned to their 
native lands impressed with our earthly bliss. The 
new creed has already spawned a large school of 
prophetic economists who, divining an economic 
revolution of even greater significance than the in- 
dustrial revolution, are busily discovering a new 
social order, in which the workers are rapidly turn- 
ing into capitalists, while the capitalists of the old 
order are gradually becoming the hirelings of the 
rich laborers. 

Would this were true! But some of the early 
disciples of the new faith have recently been waver- 
ing in their devotion to the prosperity gospel. 
These nonconformists include the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The president and chief statis- 
tician of the last-named organization have recently 
hinted that the prosperity theory may be either an 
“illusion” or a “state of mind.” According to the 
chief economist of the Board: 


I: IS now axiomatic that the United States is 


The inflation of credit in this country during the 
past few years is largely a reflection of a widespread 
inflation of business expectations which has resulted 
from a period of persistent and premature prosperity 
propaganda by interests seeking to unload non-interest- 
bearing speculative securities on the general public. ... 
American business men seem to be chronically inca- 
pable of being cured of the boom psychology, unable 

_ to look at fundamental industrial conditions in a realis- 
tic way and to accustom themselves to a regular and 
- moderate growth of trade. This is partly the result 
of incompleteness and misuse of statistics of business 
trends and partly of political and financial propaganda 
which would lead us to believe that all our industrial 
and commercial problems are solved and that Ameri- 
‘ can prosperity is universal and unlimited. We have 
not learned to look at the facts, to measure our real 
' gains from year to year... . The depression in the 
basic industries, such as railroads, shipping, agriculture, 


coal and textiles, which has continued since the War, 
has been submerged in the public consciousness. 


President John E. Edgerton of the National 
Association of Manufacturers has for some time 
been protesting against our Janus-faced prosperity. 
At the October, 1928, Convention of the Associa- 
tion, he declared: “The most ominous problems 
which I see are those which appear to have resulted 
from the general loss of balance between produc- 
tion and distribution. Of practically all commod- 
ities which America can produce, it is producing 
regularly from 15 to 30 percent more than it has 
the capacity and power to consume and dispose of 
profitably in other available markets. ... It is safe 
to say that a general average of 40 percent of all 
the factories that are operating at all today are 
doing so at a loss.” 

The exponents of the doctrine of a revolutionary 
universal prosperity base their theory in large part 
on the following two major assumptions: (1) in- 
creased amount of savings and increased number 
of depositors in American banks; (2) wide distri- 
bution and ownership of industrial stock among 
employees. 


There are no statistics showing the aggregate 
amount of workers’ savings in the United States. 
The savings deposits figures collected by the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association have furnished the ‘‘scien- 
tific’ basis for the theory of a new workers’ capital- 
ism. These data show that the total savings deposits 
in all banks in the United States have increased 
from $8,404,373,000 in 1912, to $26,090,902,000 
in 1927; in the same period, the number of savings 
depositors rose from 12,605,260 to 48,354,784. It 
is contended that this rise in savings shows that in 
fifteen years the country has become three times 
richer, while the steady growth of depositors in- 
dicates that the time is approaching when every- 
body in the United States will have a savings ac- 
count—conclusive evidence that incomes are far 
in excess of necessities. Since money put in the 
bank is re-invested in industry, according to the new 
economists, the depositors own the industries. There 
remain these very pertinent questions: (1) What 
is the meaning of these increased savings? (2) to 
whom do they belong? 

In a volume entitled, “The New England Econo- 
mic Situation” edited by such eminent authorities 
as Professor Edwin F. Gay and Allyn A. Young, 
and published in the Harvard Undergraduate 
Series, there appears a study on “The Wage- 
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Earner and His Savings Deposits” by A. J. Salt- 
man. This writer concludes that the figures sup- 
lied by the American Bankers’ Association are ‘“‘on 
the whole misleading and erroneous.” 

“In 1914,” says Mr. Saltman, “only a few states 
reported the number of depositors in trust com- 
panies, and no state the number of depositors in 
‘state’ banks other than the stock savings banks. . . . 
How misleading is the total number of 11,385,734 
depositors for 1914 in the compilation may be 
shown by the fact that in 1911 the number of sav- 
ings depositors in all banks reporting to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency was 17,628,114, as given 
on page 802 of the report of that year. There 
certainly was no great decrease in the total number 
of depositors in 1914, and most likely an increase 
if the general trend is followed.” 

Even if the figures reported by the Bankers’ As- 
sociation should be taken at their face value, it is 
obviously incorrect to conclude that the masses of 
wage-earners, or even the nation as a whole, have 
become three times as rich. The purchasing value 
of the 1926 dollar was only a little more than half 
that of the 1912 dollar. Thus, the twenty-six bil- 
lion dollars of savings deposits in 1927 were cer- 
tainly not worth more than approximately $15,000,- 
000,000, representing a real increase of less than 
100 percent. One should bear in mind, further, that 
during this period the population of the United 
States increased from about 95,000,000 to nearly 
118,000,000, or by over 19 percent. It is also sig- 
nificant to point out that of the total gain of $1,- 
394,710,000 in deposits, in 1927, about $864,000,- 
000 accrued from interest alone. Therefore, the 
actual new accumulations during that year were 
only about $530,000,000. Divided by the total 
number of 48,000,000 depositors, this represented 
an average new gain of about $11 per depositor. 

The above conclusions are borne out by Mr. 
Saltman’s studies. According to his findings, sav- 
ings deposits in all banks of the United States have 
grown from $6,284,483,000, in 1911, to $17,990,- 
483,000, in 1924, or 186 percent. In thrifty New 
England, which retains the highest per capita sav- 
ings, the deposits have risen from $1,573,269,000 
to $3,384,142,000 or 115 percent over the same 
period. On the other hand, the average deposit 
account crept up during this time from $364 to 
$463, or 27 percent, for the whole country, and 
only from $422 to $510, or 20 percent, for New 
England. If we consider the sharp decline in the 
purchasing value of the dollar during the thirteen- 
year interval, it is plain that the average savings 
account had actually diminished considerably. ~ 


The total number of savings accounts has risen 
out of all proportion to the growth of the popula- 
tion. Are these additional depositors the new 
worker-capitalists? The figures given by the Amer- 


ican Bankers’ Association include not only the de- 
posits of mutual savings banks and state banks, but 
also those of trust companies and national banks 
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to which the working man does not commonly en- 
trust his savings. The data also includes “time 
certificates,” which, as everyone knows, are mainly 
deposited by business men and can hardly be called 
“savings.” The same figures show that the growth 
in state bank deposits from 1912 to 1927 amounted 
to approximately 350 percent; in trust companies 
to over 300 percent, while in the mutual savings 
banks, which are patronized largely by wage-earn- 
ers, the gain was se slightly over 100 percent for 
the same period. The national banks increased 
their “savings” deposits by over 400 percent. In 
1928, the mutual savings banks gained less than 
530,000 of the almost 2,500,000 new depositors, 
the state banks and trust companies gained about 
765,000, and the national banks nearly 1,000,000. 
It may be worth noting that over half a million of 
the new depositors, in 1926 and 1927, came from 
the increased number of school savings accounts. 
When we remember that one dollar or even less is 
the starting point of a school savings account, the 
impressive figures acquire an entirely new social 
significance. In the school year of 1927-8, the 3,- 
980,237 school children participating in the School 
Savings’ Banks had managed to accumulate $9,- 
476,391.32, or about $2.30 per child. 

Even the savings banks which are extensively pa- 
tronized by business and professional men cannot 
give a true picture of the actual prosperity of the 
American wage-earners. Many persons, for the 
sake of safety, scatter their money through various 
banks and are listed as different individuals. I 
know a man who has spread his $2,000 into eight- 
ecn banks. Even the depositors of many of the 
labor banks are largely composed of non-union 
members. In one of the best known and best man- 
aged labor banks, the union members constitute 
less than one-third of the depositors. 

In a study of the size of the deposits in Connecti- 
cut banks for the years 1880-1910, Dr. L. M. 
Rubinow found that, in 1910, 85.3 percent of all 
the depositors had less than $1,000 each. The total 
of these smaller accounts—most probably the wage- 
earners’ savings—had actually decreased from 
nearly one-half of the aggregate amount of deposits 
in 1880 to a little over one-third in 1910, This 
occurred despite the fact that the total savings had 
almost quadrupled while the number of depositors 
had grown by nearly 200 percent. Indeed, during 
those thirty years the accounts under $1,000 gained 
on the average $13.79; the deposits ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,000 increased by $32.34, while the 
average growth of those over $2,000 was $677.91. 

“The long and short of it,” concluded Dr. Rubi- 
now, “is that increased savings of the wage workers 
are a myth without much foundation in fact 
to justify it. . . . A large proportion of these 
savings belong to other classes of the population, 
and in so far as information is available, the aver- 
age working man’s deposit is small.” 

From the latest reports of the Bank Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, Mr. Saltman also finds that, 
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despite the tremendous increase in the population, 
the number of accounts in the state’s mutual sav- 
ings banks—the most probable keepers of wage- 
earner’s savings—of less than $1,000 has steadily 
declined from 86.8 percent of the total in 1900 
to 81.7 percent in 1924. 

A recent report on “The Trend of Wage-Earners’ 
Savings in Philadelphia,” published in the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, shows similar conditions. During the decade 
1913-1923 savings in Pennsylvania grew by 250 
percent in the state banks and by 257 percent in the 
trust companies. In the mutual banks the rise 
amounted to only 61 percent. The increase was 
only 63 percent in the case of the Philadelphia Sav- 
ings Fund Society. Yet, “computations made by 
this society for the past twenty years show that 
trom 80 to 85 percent of new accounts were those 
of wage-earners.” Even in the case of the Build- 
ing and Loan Associations in Philadelphia, the 
average assets per member increased from $437 in 
1911 to $498 in 1923—$61 in the thirteen years. 
During the same period the purchasing power of 
the dollar declined to almost half. 


The above facts sound quite a different note than 
the generalized conclusions drawn from the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association figures. They also seem 
logical. Our theory of high wages is founded upon 
its twin sister—high purchasing power. The aver- 
age wage of the bulk of workers is still below $30 
per week. Can we consistently make ourselves be- 
lieve that during the past decade American wage- 
earners raised their standard of living, consumed 
more and more of the constant flow of necessities 
and luxuries, and at the same time miraculously 
managed to lay aside also a constantly large share 
of their meager wages? Would one dare to cast 
such reflections upon the competency of our high- 
pressure salesman? Does it not pay to adyertise? 

The facts cited above sufficiently demonstrate 
that the bulk of the savings-deposits growth does 
not come from the working masses. Savings are 
largely concentrated in the financial and commercial 
centers. Massachusetts, with about half the popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania, had almost as much in sav- 
ings deposits in 1928. New York, with a population 
about one-third larger than Illinois, has almost four 
and a half times as much in “savings” deposits. In 
New York there is a deposit account not only for 
every man, woman and child, but some two or 
three million extra to spare. The latest report of 
the United States Comptroller of the Currency re- 
veals the same conditions. While the average sav- 
ings deposit is $628.21 in Massachusetts, it is only 
$286.91 in Pennsylvania. New York’s average of 
$610.48 is contrasted with the average of $221 for 
Illinois. The average savings account in Kansas 
is only $69, while in Texas it is as low as $39.65. 


A good deal of the new revolutionary theory of 
the American Workers’ Capitalism is based upon 
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the development of labor banks in the past decade. 
Their growth since the establishment of the first 
bank, in 1920, led the prophetic economists to con- 
clude that in a few more years the workers, in 
control of their rising savings, would be able grad- 
ually to buy out most of our industries and cor- 
porations, and thus establish the labor common- 
wealth through the peaceful penetration of Wall 
Street. Labor banks have now had a sufficient 
period of existence to justify a calmer appraisal. 
In October, 1928, the total resources of the labor 
banks amounted to a little over $113,000,000. The 
mere fact that only a few weeks ago the third 
private bank in New York City entered the billion- 
dollar class, while many more come close to this, 
will enable us to realize the extent to which the 
workers have succeeded in their invasion of Wall 
Street. It is also significant that during 1928 the 
number of labor banks has declined from thirty- 
three to twenty-seven, while their total resources 
have diminished by over $11,000,000! 

In view of the present depreciated value of the 
pre-war dollar, we must conclude with Mr. Saltman 
that: ‘““The facts appear to indicate that in late years 
there has been a-slight decrease in the proportion 
of small savers—certainly not an increase. . . . 
From 1900 to 1914 the average deposit account 
advanced steadily ahead of real earnings. . . . But 
since 1914 a distinctly new trend has set in... . 
Beyond a doubt, there has been in the past dozen 
years a decided drop in the place which savings de- 
posits occupy in the wage-earners’ budget. . . . The 
fact appears to be that the wage-earners are today 
putting a smaller proportion of their income into 
savings deposits than they did a dozen years 
ago.” 


Another evidence of the new workers’ capitalism 
is said to be the rapid development of employee- 
stock-purchasing plans. Because a few concerns 
have succeeded in disposing of some of their stock 
to a considerable percentage of their employees, the 
glad tidings of a new industrial revolution “pecu- 
liarly American and distinctive in character” have 
been universally broadcast. The employee-stock 
plans, it is claimed, are bringing about a redistribu- 
tion of wealth and are ushering in a new industrial 
and social organization. 

It is a frequent assertion that the number of 
stockholders in the country has increased from less 
than 5,000,000 in 1900 to about 15,000,000 in 
1927. But the actual number of such stockhold- 
ers, even more than that of savings depositors, re- 
mains a matter of conjecture. Diversification of in- 
vestment is considered indispensable and has be- 
come almost a religion. The same individual may 
appear hundreds of times as a stockholder. Joseph 
S. McCoy, Actuary of the United States Treasury, 
in a recent analysis estimates that only some 3,- 
000,000 individuals own corporation securities, and 
about 1,000,000 are bond buyers. ‘Only one in 
every thirty persons in the United States now be- 
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longs to the legion of capitalists! Investigations 
have shown that some individuals own as many as 
$00 different stocks.” 

The most recent and most comprehensive study 
of employee-stock plans conducted by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, after a most thorough 
inquiry into the subject, found only 315 companies 
which are either selling or had previously sold any 
sort of stock to all, or to selected employees. These 
companies had a total of 2,736,448 employees, but 
only 806,068 employee-stockholders and subscrib- 
ers, or less than 30 percent ofall employees. These 
““wage-earning’”’ stockholders include not only the 
actual workers, but also the highly paid executive, 
technical, and professional staffs. In twenty of the 
largest corporations in which employee stock-own- 
ership has been especially widespread, the ratio -of 
employee holdings to the total market value of the 
outstanding stock only amounted to 4.26 percent. 
The National Industrial Conference Board esti- 
mates that about one million “employees” in the 
United States own or have subscribed to about $1, 
000,000,000 worth of stock. What does this 
mean? 

In 1920, 24,341,849 of the total of 41,614,248 
occupied persons were employed in manufacturing, 
transportation, mining, trade, and clerical occupa- 
tions, which includes all concerns listed as having 
stock purchasing plans. This means that only one 
out # twenty-five of these workers has purchased 
industrial stock. Since the market value of the 
total corporate stock was estimated in excess of 
$95,000,000,000 in 1926, and under the present 
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inflated values must be far above $100,000,- 
000,000, it appears that the American wage-earners, 
together with their fellow technicians, have still a 
long road ahead of them before they can capture 
control of American industry. At present, they 
have more than 99 percent of the way to go. 
Recently, many corporations have abandoned 
stock-selling plans because they have found it 
unprofitable to “encourage the habit of watching 
the ticker,” to teach workers “the joy of clipping 
coupons,” or of “rewarding those employees who 
are resourceful gamblers.” It is plain that we can- 
not justify a theory of a new economic revolution 
upon such a flimsy base. The proportion of work- 
ers owning stock, and the shares which they control, 
are negligible, even if their shares had voting power. 
And in the overwhelming majority of instances, this 
is not the case. Undoubtedly, a large proportion 
of these shares is in the hands of the more ade- 
quately paid salaried and professional employees. 
It is estimated that 325,000 “employees” own more 
than half of the workers’ stock. Probably very 
few real workers are in possession of more than 
one or two shares. Assuming that the workers’ 
share of industrial stock brings them as high a 


dividend as 10 percent, the total annual addition to 


their pay would be $100 a year for those owning 
the stock. Divided by the entire body of industrial 
workers, the dividend would amount to an extra $4 
a year. Can such a sum give the American work- 
man a feeling of profound participation in the pros- 
perity of American industry? 

ABRAHAM EPSTEIN. 


In Memory of Elinor Wylie 


seems a real event. When people whom 

we know die, we have usually been pre- 
pared for their deaths by some weakening or decay 
of personality. But in Elinor Wylie’s case, a per- 
sonality still living and vivid suddenly went out of 
being. A mind alive with thoughts and images, at 
what seemed its point of fullest activity, was anni- 
hilated at a stroke. Ina letter she wrote me from 
England, just before her return in December, she 
told me that she had never been so happy, had never 
loved life so much: she had written forty poems, 
she said—an unusual rate of production for her. 
And as I was away from New York myself at the 
time of her death, I found that, even after the 
news had reached me, I kept unconsciously looking 
forward to seeing her in New York again. A part 
of my mind still kept turning toward her—for she 
had left with no eve but, on the contrary, 


cS HE DEATH of Elinor Wylie hardly yet 


~with salutations and with the promise that I should 
see her soon. 
It was true that, of recent years, she had been 


suffering severely from high blood pressure, and 
that she had been warned by the doctors of the dan- 
ger of a paralytic stroke such as that which actually 
ended her life. She had been admonished that, if she 
wished to escape it, she must diet, abstain from 
coffee and alcohol, be careful not to overtax her- 
self, etc. But she paid little heed to these warnings, 
and as year followed year, used to laugh at her 
defiance of the doctors and her obstinate survival. 

And during these latter years, her energy seemed 
actually to increase. When I first knew her, only 
five years ago, Elinor Wylie was a brilliant amateur, 
who had merely written a few verses and started a 
novel or two, but who had never worked with ap- 
plication. Yet by the time “Jennifer Lorn” was 
published, she had become one of the most steadily 
industrious and productive writers of my acquaint- 
ance. She had always first composed her poetry in 
her head and then simply written it down, often 
without changing a word afterwards; but she now 
sat down to her typewriter day after day, and 
turned out novel after novel, as well as a good deal 
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of miscellaneous journalism. And with a mind 
which seemed never to flag, she would go out night 
after night, and meet and talk to all sorts of people. 
In the meantime, she read insatiably. All her 
novels were historical and required special research. 
For her novel about Shelley, she collected and 
mastered a whole library. Her labor, in this case, 
was double, as she had to get up the American 
West in the pioneering days as well as the English 
nineteenth-century background. She had authority 
even for her landscapes, which she would rework 
in her own colored silks from the narratives of old 
books of travel. And she seemed, furthermore, to 
find time to get through all the books of verse and 
all the fiction of any interest published either in 
England or in America. 

It was no doubt partly her abnormal condition 
which so sped up her imagination and energy. Her 
vitality, during the years after she had come to live 
in New York, triumphed and flourished at the cost 
of desperate nervous strain. Her life, although 
it had included long years of comfort and leisure, 
had been broken by a succession of displacements 
and dislocations which might have destroyed a 
weaker nature. In Elinor Wylie’s case, it had left 
her like one of those victims of the War, who 
survives terrible operations, and is sent out into 
life again, but into a life always a little precarious. 
Any irritation of the old wounds would cloud her 
mind with terror and distress; and one had to 
remember where they were. But, for all this, in 
that scarred and shaken being, for so many years 
at the mercy of fate and under the domination of 
others, recurrently and inescapably exasperated with 
struggle, there came to birth, in these later years, 
a new and powerful personality. 

It was like the possession of a poor human life 
by some strong and non-human spirit, passionate 
but detached, all-worldly wise yet unworldly, gen- 
erous without devotion, ruthless without spite, 
laughing with unprejudiced intelligence over the 
disasters of the hurt creature it inhabited, and the 
master of a divine language, in which magnificence, 
accuracy and vigor seemed to require no study and 
no effort and in which it sometimes spoke simply 
of its own divine estate, at others fled to bright 
and cooling visions for forgetfulness of its human 
exile, and at others tried to tell the tales, to lend 
itself to the sentiments, which maudlin human 
beings enjoy. 

Such a spirit, among the race of men, can find 
itself at home nowhere: received in the conventional 
world with suspicion, hatred and fear, it creates in 
that other world where people avowedly live by 
their imaginations and their wits, an almost equal 
embarrassment. Yet the inhabitants of both worlds 
stand in awe of it, for they know that they must 
look to it for the values which they attach to things 
in their world, for their very opinions of themselves 
and for their hopes of life itself. 

And the presence of such a spirit makes illness 
and death seem unreal. There are beings—and 
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sometimes among the noblest—who pass thelr lives 
in the shadow of death. Putting all faith'in the 
ecstasy of the senses, they cannot but fear the mo- 
ment when the senses must fade: for them, with the 
death of the body, the world must end. But for a 
spirit such as Elinor Wylie’s, death can never quite 
seem serious. The doctors can never terrify it. 
And when such a spirit goes from its house, we 
do not feel in the departure any pathos. But in 
its absence, we find ourselves blank: we do not for a 
time know whom to look to nor where to turn. It is 
as if the intellect which orders, and the imagination 
which creates—those abstractions which have come 
to seem to us to have some sort of existence of 
their own, independent of any individual—had them- 
selves been suddenly cut off. We are among doubt- 
ful human creatures, all quarreling or herding to- 
gether, knowing little and thinking less, vague, pig- 
headed, purblind and violent. We come almost to 
wonder at last whether that spirit has really been 
among us—whether it may not have been merely, 
like the others, a blind, violent and crippled human 
life. Then we remember that harsh unflurried, 
that harsh unembittered laughter, and we look up 
the lovely lines in the book; and we know that 
in that sea without harbors, our compass must 
continue to be set by the jest and the verse. 
EDMUND WILSON. 


LINOR WYLIE’S intellectual kinship was 
with those metaphysical and visionary women 
saints like Theresa, and Catherine, and Hildegarde, 
who were given to contemplation and a profound 
interior life. Like some other contemporary poets, 
notably like Yeats and T. S. Eliot, she seemed to 
me one who would have been very much at home 
in a convent or monastery of one of the contempla- 
tive orders, with leisure for reverie and meditation 
and study, and for evolving some explanation of 
life and the soul. Like many of the women saints, 
she had a strange clairvoyance about herself and 
others which went with an odd gift of prophecy. 
I have known her to predict the actions of a casual 
acquaintance years before they happened. 
Superficially she seemed to have the same illu- 
sions about herself as the rest of us have, but when 
one penetrated beneath the outer layer of her per- 
sonality, one found that she was as little subject 
to self-deception as any mortal could be. No out- 
side person could describe her as she has described 
herself, in many of her poems. In that remote fast- 
ness of the spirit to which she could always with- 
draw, she avoided no avenue to knowledge, self- 
knowledge or any other sort of knowledge. Ex- 
ternal life was a sort of puzzle to her, though she 
made a conquest of life and of the hard problems 
that life presented to her with a fine, steely courage 
such as I have only met once or twice in others. But 
she had no natural facility for dealing with every- 
day happenings; on the most ordinary actions she 
sometimes wasted an amount of energy and emotion 
that would have constructed an epic. She would 
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worry over the implications of some commonplace 
action or remark of another with a puzzled inten- 
sity that no explanation from those near her could 
relieve. In the world around her people were 
marrying and founding hearths and begetting chil- 
dren, and though the whole business was bewilder- 
ing, she manfully did as the others did, and spent 
at it most of the span of this puzzling life that 
was allotted to her. 

It was only after she met William Rose Benét 
that she really flung herself into poetry and litera- 
ture. Elinor Wylie was too fine an artist to mourn 
as waste of time all that period of her life in which 
writing played no part. She told me how, in the 
long years before she became a writer, she would 
often in her sleep dream of being a poet—one of 
the long line of poets that ever were. The dream 
was complicated, but I think of it now as being like 
that vision of Hildegarde the Benedictine: “I 
watched a procession of angels innumerable who 
fought with Michael and against the Dragon and 
won the victory.... And one of them called out 
to me, ‘Eagle, Eagle, why sleepest thou? . .. all 
of the eagles are watching thee... . Arise! for 
it is dawn, and eat and drink. . . . And then the 
whole troop cried out with a mighty voice... . 
‘Is not the time for passing come? Arise, maiden, 
arise!’”? When she did arise and put forth, seven 
years ago, her first published volume of verse 
(there exists an earlier privately-printed book) she 
could hardly help knowing that she was none of 
the little birds that were trying their wings fer 
flight, but that her place was among the eagles who 
could look straight at the sun. It is curious, indeed, 
how the symbol of the eagle comes into her work 
as it came into the writings of the medieval saints 
and philosophers: 


Live like that stoic bird 
The eagle of the rock 


If in the eagle’s track 

Your sinews cannot leap, 

Avoid the lathered pack, 

Turn from the steaming sheep. 


Now let no charitable hope 
Confuse the mind with images 
Of eagle and of antelope: 

I am in nature none of , these. 


I was, being human, born alone; 
I am, being woman, hard beset; 

I live by squeezing from a stone 
The little nourishment I get. 


Her struggle with life was at once a woman's 
and an artist's struggle, and she was engaged in 
an art in which but few women had really distin- 
guished themselves. In the seven or eight short 
years of her writing life she was so prolific that 
at her death she had eight books to her name— 
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four of prose, and four of poetry, of which one 
is not yet published. From the very beginning it 
used to be said of her that she was a traditional 
poet: in reality no woman writer ever intellectually 
made such a break with tradition and convention. 
Her actual connection with what was traditional 
was not in her work, but in the training and equip- 
ment she brought to her work. There was no 
sweep of thought, no flight of imagination, no 
height of emotion, that had been expressed in lit- 
erature, that she was not aware of. Very few of 
our young arrivistes have any conception of the 
knowledge of literature that went to the making 
of her mind, to her mastery of language and her 
mastery of form. Oné of our writers—and a not 
too young one at that—in a book surveying con- 
temporary American literature, did not even men- 
tion her name. Before her death she had achieved 
that mastery of language for her own purpose 
which was like a virtuoso’s mastery of a musical 
instrument. When, two days before her death, 
talking to me of the new power she felt over 
language as she was writing the poems that make 
up her last book, and when she went on to say 
that she knew she was going to write better and 
better, I could not resist quoting to her Yeats’s lines, 
“T have come unto my strength And words obey 
my call.” But she paid no attention, and I doubt 
if she even heard them. A stanza of her own in 
a poem not yet published is perhaps the final ex- 
pression of her feeling toward her own art: 


Hidden excess of light has wrought 
Confusion in the secret place 

Where the slow miracles of thought 
Take shape through patience into grace. 


Women in their personal lives have often broken 
with traditional ideas, have gone their own way, 
and paid whatever price had to be paid. Often, 
indeed, they won approval for their daring and 
delighted affection for their “frailty.” But the 
rarest and most misunderstood figure in life has 
been the intellectually independent woman. _Intel- 
lectually, the women who have broken with tradi- 
tion can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
But Elinor Wylie broke down in her poetry, not 
only certain conventions regarding what was to be 
expected from a poet and particularly a contempo- 
rary poet, but she broke down the conventional ideas 
of what was to be expected from a woman poct, 
so subtly and strangely that hardly anyone noticed 
it. To be sure, nearly everyone with an interest 
in literature recognized that with “Nets to Catch 
the Wind” what is called a new voice had appeared. 
But the recognition of a new voice, rarely as a new 
voice appears, is not so very difficult: there is a 
flash and a life to the very words he or she uses; 
it is as if the very stamp of a new personality sud- 
denly became imprinted on each letter of the old 
alphabet. 

And so the recognition that she was a new voice 
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was comparatively easy. But it was not at all easy 
to recognize the phases of this new mind, for they 
were clad in what looked very like old garments. 
Victor Hugo said of Baudelaire that he had brought 
into literature un nouveau frisson—a new shudder; 
Elinor Wylie brought in a new despair—a des- 
pair which seemed to be another name for courage 
and combat. Pessimism in literature is not uncom- 
mon; it was the outstanding background of the work 
of two of the most important modern English poets 
—Thomas Hardy and A. E. Housman—but in 
Hardy it was a philosophy, a sort of systematic 
deterministic philosophy—we mortals were the 
playthings of the President of the Immortals; in 
A. E. Housman it was a conviction, a sort of con- 
stitutional attitude toward life; in both it repre- 
sented an intellectual conception. But in Elinor 
Wylie it was a pure emotion, an experience that 
never became intellectualized, and which probably 
hardly reached to her consciousness, but it formed 
the undertone to all her poetry. And, because it 
was an emotion and not a philosophy, it, in the 
process of becoming her clear-cut, chiseled verse, 
shed all hopelessness, and became like a rallying 
cry in a battle. And though it was an emotion, 
and a powerfully personal emotion, it never brought 
into her work that self-pity, that sort of violet- 
scented sadness, that has been the curse of literature 
produced by women: 
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From the world’s hand which tries 
To tear you apart 

You have stolen the falcon’s eyes 
And the lion’s heart 


she wrote in her first book. And again: 


Before my heart is dust 
At the end of all, 

Eat it I must, I must 
Were it bitter gall. 


But I shall keep it sweet 
By some strange art; 
Wild honey I shall eat 
When I eat my heart. 


That was it—by some strange art, though she 
wrote the most tragic poetry of our time, it was 
never hopeless nor depressing, perhaps because 
of that falcon’s eyes and lion’s heart, perhaps, 
too, because she had not only a hard grip on her 
material, but a powerful metaphysical mind which 
always kept the reader’s intellect on the move. 

Frequently one heard it said that her poetry was 
too metaphysical, too intellectual, and that it had 
every quality but emotion. She was herself per- 
fectly aware that this was the most frequent criti- 
cism levelled at her, and wrote: 


I have been accused 

Of gold and silver trickery, infused 

With blood of meteors, and moonstones which 
Are cold as eyeballs in a flooded ditch. 


Most of her readers were convinced at one time 
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or another that this was true, but when their con- 
viction became strongest she would suddenly write 
a poem so powerful in emotion that it made most 
other emotional outbursts by contemporary writers 
seem meager and gaudy. In her last published 
“Trivial Breath,” so full of poems that make a 
demand on the intellect, one is suddenly startled 
out of the deeps of metaphysical speculation into im- 
mense wells of emotion when one comes suddenly 
on a poem like “The Coastguard’s Cottage,” with 
its love and pity and tenderness, and “As I Went 
Down by Havre de Grace,” with its pity and 
despair: 


As I went out by Prettymarsh 

I saw the mayflower under the leaves: 
Life (I said) is rough and harsh 

And fretted by a hundred griefs: 
Yet were it more than I could face, 
Who have faced out a hundred dooms, 
Had I been born in any place 
Where this small flower never blooms. 


The first poem I ever heard her read aloud 
was her sonnet sequence ‘Wild Peaches,” the most 
exciting of nature poetry; the last poem | heard 
her read was her sonnet sequence “Angels and 
Earthly Creatures,” a few days before her death. 
She had a passion for the sonnet form, and her 
mastery of it was remarkable even in a country 
where a mastery of the sonnet form is a sort of 
national accomplishment among poets. When she 
finished her last sonnet sequence, she was so anxious 
to see them in print as they came hot off her pen, 
that she walked down the street of the English 
village where she had spent the summer and 
autumn, and handed them to the village printer, 
who got them out for her in a little pamphlet. It 
would be hard to imagine any collection of great 
sonnets in English that did not contain some of 
those out of that little pamphlet. 

She died three days after I had heard her read 
these sonnets; two days before she died she talked 
to me about her work, and the last words I re- 
member from her lips were, “Poetry is the best 
thing of all; I shall write no more prose.” And 
then she said, “Work is the best thing of all. Who 
said, Art is long, Life is short?” Her head was 
aching with a migraine, one side of her face faintly 
paralyzed, but she had no intention but to go on 
creating to the full. She was planning more and 
more work, as she walked blithely out of the door 
to go to see her publishers. When I saw her again 
she was lying dead, so quickly had there come to 
her “An end to the duel long fought in the dark,” 
and perhaps like the Chivalrous Lady in Rachel 
Annand Taylor’s poem which we had read so often 
together, she had asked the God who had so long 
fought a duel with her “to unhelm ere she died,” 
for her dead face was the noblest, the most serene 
I had ever seen. 

Mary M. Cotum. 
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Washington Notes 


N RE THE recent advice of Governor Roosevelt and 
ex-Governor Smith to the Democratic party, urging 
unity, harmony and a forward-looking policy, all of which 
was, of course, more or less ridiculous, it seems worth 
while, before the incident is completely forgotten, to point 
to the beautiful unity, harmony and forward-looking policy 
displayed by the Democrats in the Senate in the executive- 
session vote on the Hon. Roy West, friend of the public- 
spirited Mr. Insull and named by Mr. Coolidge as Sec- 
retary of the Interior, disregarding every standard that 
should have been considered in such appointment. The 
only thing that can justly be urged in its behalf is that 
it keeps consistent the Republican record of refusal to 
consider a high-grade man for this particularly important 
cabinet post. 

It was, in fact, a most improper selection. A _half- 
dozen cogent and convincing reasons could have been— 
and were—advanced, showing why Mr. West was unfit 
to be Secretary of the Interior. Not one, of any substance, 
was put forward to justify his appointment. Not even 
the Republican organs came to his defense when the attack 
was made on him. Practically every independent and 
every Democratic paper assailed him as being disqualified 
by training, affiliation and associations for this job, one 
duty of which is to pass upon the applications of Insull 
and others like him for power permits. It was a great 
chance for the Democrats—a hand-picked opportunity to 
show themselves as a virile, vigilant, militant minority, 
to throw the Republican party for a heavy loss, to send 
Mr. Coolidge into retirement with the unenviable record 
of having nominated for the Cabinet two men—the other 
one was Charles Beecher Warren—both of whom were 
rejected on the score of unfitness by a Senate controlled 
by his own party. It was a lovely chance. And what 
did the Democrats, freshly filled with Rooseveltian and 
Smithian advice, do? Did they muff it? Worse than that 
—twenty-two of them voted for Mr. West’s confirmation. 
This, with the aid of the machine Republicans, pulled 
him through. Even worse, most of the twenty-two Demo- 
crats voted with the machine Republicans, to have the 
fight in executive session and keep the vote secret. 

And where was the Democratic leader of the Senate at 
the time of the vote? Why did not the intrepid Robin- 
son, running mate of the Happy Warrior in the recent 
campaign and so warmly in accord with his views—why 
did not Robinson sound the trumpet call to his followers 
and lead an assault on secrecy and an unworthy selection? 
One of the reasons was that he was not among those 
present. He simply did not show up. He was in his 
seat the day before the vote and the day after the vote, 
but the day of the vote he was curiously and conspicuously 
absent. What are you going to do with a party like 
that? What is the use of all this high-sounding counsel 
from gentlemen on the side lines, these stirring calls to 
arms, this denunciation of Republican incompetence and 
moral turpitude? Leaving Leader Robinson out, nineteen 
of these twenty-two Democratic votes, combined with the 
twelve independent and progressive Republicans,. would 
have rejected Mr. West with ease and dispatch. It would 
have been a service to the country in which the Democrats 
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could have taken some pride. But when the time comes 
to translate words into deeds, the Democratic party simply 
is not there, and is not worth bothering about -under 
existing conditions. Two things are needed in Congress, 
where party policy is made—men who will lead, and men 
who will follow. ‘The Democracy has neither of these 
now and no prospect of them in the next Congress. It 
is hardly worth the trouble even to point out Democratic 
cravenness and stupidity. ‘There is apparently only one 
party and that is the party in power. Neither the Demo- 
crats nor the progressives have enough cohesive force or 
character to count—and as Senator Norris so despondently 
intimated after the West vote, they will probably count 
even less in the next four years. 
» 
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So far as the party in power is concerned, interest is 
naturally centered at this time on the man who will be 
the largest part of that party in the next four years. As 
was indicated in this place last week, he left Washington 
for Florida with all of his secrets intact and the specula- 
tions as to his Cabinet still merely speculation. His closest 
friends, those in most constant contact with him and in 
a position to know, if anyone would, actually do not know 
more than ordinarily observant outsiders with a knowledge 
of conditions and a capacity for making deductions. The 
reason for this, of course, is that Mr. Hoover has con- 
sistently refrained from making a single cabinet commit- 
ment from which he cannot retire. Such decisions as he 
has arrived at, he has kept to himself. However hard this 
may be upon the anxious aspirant and the news-hungry 
“corps of correspondents,” it still seems the course of 
wisdom on the part of the man who not only has the 
ultimate responsibility for the departments his cabinet 
members will run, but has to live with them for four 
years. What Mr. Hoover apparently has in mind is to 
withhold any authoritative announcement of his Cabinet 
until a few days before his inauguration, which means that 
the eminent and distinguished gentlemen who will eventu- 
ally serve in it will get their definite offers from the 
President-elect about ten days before March 4. This may 
not hold for all of them, but it probably will for most. 

In the meantime, the most interesting thing that has 
occurred in the past two weeks in the whole cabinet situ- 
ation has been the reinstatement of the Hon. William J. 
Donovan as a probability. Two weeks ago, which was 
just after the Hoover arrival in Washington, the stock of 
the Honorable Bill, who had been upon every slate for 
Attorney-General, took a terrible slump. The drys made 
a dreadful drive on him and so did the Wheeler-Walsh 
element in the Senate, So did the Fellowship Forum and 
so did quite a few fair but false friends of the Honorable 
Bill whom he has counted among his well-wishers. Among 
them all, they had Bill pretty well on the rocks, but he 
got off without damage. His friends believe that before 
he went West he had from Mr. Hoover more in the way 
of assurance that he wants him in his Cabinet than any 
other individual except perhaps the august Andrew, whose 
cute little ambition to establish a record of having served 
under three Presidents has unquestionably been sym- 
pathetically received. 

Beyond doubt, one of the big factors in the reinstate- 
ment of the Honorable Bill was the emphatic pointing out 
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to the President-elect that failure to appoint him, even 
in the face of the wide and varied opposition, all of which 
was founded on prejudice of one sort or another, would 
inevitably be construed as being due to his religion. No 


one who knows Mr. Hoover thinks that consideration 
would weigh with him for a moment, but most people 
do not know him and such would unquestionably be the 
popular interpretation. Nothing could possibly do him 
more injury. It is fair to presume that this was one 
factor in overcoming the Donovan opposition. The other 
is the unquestioned Hoover inclination toward him, due 
to personal association and appreciation. 

In Washington and elsewhere it is therefore now as- 
sumed that Bill will be the next Attorney-General or, if 
not that, Secretary of War, which he does not want, but 
would probably take if asked. It is a little difficult to 
imagine a man of Colonel Donovan’s age turning down 
a cabinet proffer. It just isn’t done. For the rest, there 
is at this time no line at all on the Hoover selections. He 
may, as they say, keep Jardine as Secretary of Agriculture 
and he may put Mr. Doak in as Secretary of Labor, or 
he may do neither of these things. As for the choice of 
Secretary of State, the most interesting of all, there is 
an utter absence of even plausible speculation, beyond the 
fact that Borah will not be selected. 


The conspicuous presence in the President-elect’s Miami 
party of Dr. J. Hubert Work and that other practitioner 
of old-fashioned machine politics, Mr. James Francis 
Burke, did not sit well om the Hooverites left in Wash- 
ington. Yet it may be without significance. One view 
of their presence in the party is that-they went at the 
pressing personal invitation of Mr. Hoover. Another is 
that they just horned in. In any event, the publicity they 
get because they are where they are helps along their 
respective games, whatever these may be. 

T. R. B: 

Washington. 


The Bat and the Blue Bird 


IVE years ago, when the “Chauve Souris” began its 

New York fortunes, I was not one of those critics 
who acclaimed it as great art, as thrilling with those im- 
mortal qualities that characterize P. , And now on 
its fifth visit I am not one to desert the “ hauve Souris.” 
If it is mot, and never intended to be, | nmortal art—- 
though it naturally accepted these tribute for what they 
were worth at the box-offiice—this Russian divertissement 
still holds its welcome traits, and serves to remind our 
stage of things we might too easily forget. ; 

‘The present instalment of the “Chauve Souris” makes 
two or three grave errors, numbers that cater, or hope to, 
to the American taste by being in English. They merely 
succeed in being flat and useless; only a vast amount of 
cleverness could force them into imitations of ourselves 
that would be diverting. These are the song in the little 
French café, the scene around “You Ought to Hear Olaf 
Laugh,” and that halting bit of the Doorman’s at Maxim’s. 
Of the present numbers, the best are the party with the 
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musicians at the back and the two couples dancing to- 
gether between the times they sit on benches at the side 
and giggle and talk, the folk rhymes with Madame 
Selinskaya, Mr. Gelikhovsky and Mr. Voronoff, parts of 
the Hussar scenes, and the number in which Napoleon and 
his marshals review a ghostly array of the troops of all 
his great battles. The rest of the program includes varia- 
tions on the familiar “Chauve Souris” motives, the porce- 
lains coming to life, the toys beginning to enact a story of 
their own, the travesty of old-style grand opera, and so on. 
In most of these there are pleasant or talented intervals in 
idea and in performers. 

In a way, however, the “Chauve Souris” has become fa- 
miliar to us so far as concerns all its main tricks and qual- 
ities. As an event on the stage, separated thus by foot- 
lights from the audience, it has almost finished its unique 
appeal. Certainly it needs a language that the audience 
understands, in order to keep its numbers engaging and 
to prevent their visual and musical familiarity from wear- 
ing out. And it needs more authoritative and gripping 
performers, if we are to go on taking to it year by year. 
In this bill there is only one really capital performer, and 
that is the actress who plays the old woman holding the 
pot de chambre with the coat-of-arms on it and the silver 
slippers in it for sale, in the scene from Soviet life, and in 
the opera travesty plays the aged contralto with her glassy 
eyes—she is perfection. With everything else more or less 
expected, and the novelty thus gone, only the intimacies 
and satires of our own revues in English or the mag- 
netism of distinct artists, one or the other, could make the 
entertainment of much moment. 

But at the same time, it happens that the “Chauve 
Souris,” by this very state of things, returns to its original 
place in the world of entertainment. This program and these 
performers belong in the close contacts of a night club here 
or some café in Moscow or Budapest. Then the give and 
take of it, the flow between the spectators and entertainers, 
and the easy forgiveness and rapport that is in the air gen- 
erally would make everything right, and would carry this 
engaging form of art, half-folk, half-sophistication, half- 
professional, half-personal, away from the false perspectives 
that the theater confronts it with, and back into its 
own region and its source, where its special vitality must 
lie. 

The “Chauve Souris” as it stands, then, and as we see it 
at’ Jolson’s Theater, lacks those artists who, if they were 
not supreme, were at least striking and authoritative, that 
it had on its earlier visits, especially the first; and so all 
the more, in their absence, cries aloud for its right and 
natural conditions. But it remains, nevertheless, full of 
fine elements for us. Those little settings, now grown fa- 
miliar and often copied, have, at their best, still a lovable 
freshness. In the scene where the Hussars and their colonel 
are sparking the ladies, for example, the setting is delight- 
ful and manages to achieve something of its own that still 
eludes our borrowings. That drop for the four women 
in peasant costumes, with a hint of valentines about it, 
and the wit of some of the other scene painting and cos- 
tumes, is still jolly and interesting. And we must delight 
in the Russian speed, that effect of vitality and innocence 
that they contrive to put into their tempo. And taking 
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the show as a whole, there is something of gentleness and 
good temper, of leisure, sweetness and zest for life, some- 
thing indefinable and easy, that defeats criticism, makes you 
want to protect these people from the strenuous profes- 
sionalism of Broadway, and reminds you that the hard 
shine and drive we can get into our revues is not neces- 
sarily better than this flutter and dance of humor like a 
child’s, and this fresh attack and love of the moment for 
its own sake, that these Russians possess. 

Mr. Balieff, with his unique and inimitable mask, a face 
that the commedia of all times might have dreamed of 
and despaired of finding, cuts down the amount of his 
presence and remarks in the “Chauve Souris” of nowadays, 
and quite rightly: he is no longer a novelty, and the size 
of the theater in which he finds himself prevents all 
whimsical contact and limits the masked shrewdness of his 
clown’s eyes. 

It was the absence of Mr. Balieff—together with the fact 
that the “Chauve Souris” had already got the start and 
won the hot and hasty heart of the town—that more than 
anything else preventéd a like entertainment from succeed- 
ing that same first season. This was “The Blue Bird,” and 
in it were numbers not so exhilarating in humor perhaps, 
but better done and with more of a genuine beauty than 
any in the earlier and successful rival. It had a short run, 
but in it there were things you cannot forget. 

Among these unforgettable things, and the best among 
them, I remember the appearance of Mr. Victor Chenkin. 
In the synagogue number, where the old rabbi instructed 
the young students, and in the scene of the Cossack before 
his fire, his effect was electric, the voice, the acting, the 
gusto and the projection over the footlights. 

In the light of this huge town, with its torrent of 
change and passing fires, I have wondered often what had 
become of this artist, and if we should ever meet with him 
again. He has reappeared now in a series of concerts at 
the Yiddish Art Theater on Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. Chenkin’s performance consists of a costume re- 
cital in five parts, “Songs of a Fool,” in his jester’s costume 
of black and white, Italian songs, Jewish-Chassidic songs, 
and Ukrainian and Caucasian songs. 

In each group the costume and make-up is changed, the 
style, manner and even the voice is new and different. 
When I listen to Mr. Chenkin, in his long robe of black, 
like a monk’s, but of velvet with a dark red satin girdle, 
triangular and heavily fringed, and a wide black hat with 
a red edge to the brim, singing “Die Alte Kashe,” I think 
that this rich tone, tragic and full of the ancient East, is 
his best, better than his singing—in that measured and 
diminished voice of the old French pieces—of the fool’s 
songs, or better than that clever whiteness that he 
gets into the Italian tone. At the same time, in this 
Jewish suite I hear the same fine ear and the same beau- 
tiful gradation of the phrase that mark all his other 
songs. 

Not the best necessarily, for they are no better than 
these Chassidic numbers, but certainly the most overwhelm- 
ingly effective things that Mr. Chenkin does are the 
Ukrainian and Caucasian pieces. In these the acting is as- 
tonishing, the phrase brilliantly accurate, and the voice 
dramatic and inexhaustidly rich in variety. The phrase in 
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February 6, 1929 
posture and movement is as accurate as in the singing. The 
strange modulations and cadences of this music seem as 
natural and easy as the dramatic part. I am struck with 
the profligate expenditure of the voice and the manner in 
which it is thrown aside for the needs of this wild bal- 
ladry, which has in mind so much more fiery ends than 
beautiful tone or mere melody could ever be; and with this 
impression comes a regret—the only one about the whole 
occasion—I am sorry that Mr. Chenkin does not include 
a few more songs in which his beautiful and stirring voice 
could be heard more for itself, in its full value. 

As an artist Mr. Chenkin’s final achievement is in the 
way in which he sings these songs as peasants sing: with, 
as Tolstoy says, a full and naive conviction that the whole 
meaning of a song lies in the words, and that the tune 
comes of itself, and that apart from the words there is no 
tune, which exists solely to give measure to the words. 
And so the unconsidered tune comes out, like the song of 
a bird, right and good. 

STrarK YOUNG. 


The Lie with Circumstance 


R. ARTHUR PONSONBY’S “Falsehood in 

War-Time” (E. P. Dutton, New York), is one 
of several books which have appeared lately to reveal the 
moral casualties of the War. Very early, Mrs. Irene 
Cooper Willis in “The Holy War” exposed the funda- 
mental myth by which the Liberal press in Great Britain, 
on motion of Mr. H. G. Wells, brought itself to the 
support of a war which it had condemned as unnecessary. 
Last year, Mr. Harold D. Lasswell published a dispassion- 
ate study, “Propaganda Technique in the World War.” 
Mr. Ponsonby does the more elementary job of listing one 
by one the obvious lies of the War, tracing each to its source, 
and concluding with its authoritative denial. But, as he 
notes, retraction, however explicit, never catches up with 
the original falsehood. We had a striking illustration of 
this fact the other day when, in the United States Senate, 
Mr. Borah revived the “Remember the Maine” myth, to 
reassure those who feared that the so-called Kellogg pact 
would have prevented so unnecessary and inglorious a war 
as that with Spain. How many of those who drank in 
with avidity the tales of the fiendishness of German U-boat 
commanders ever heard of Admiral Sims’ statement pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune in April, 1923? “There 
exists no authentic report of cruelties ever having been 
committed by the commander or the crew of a German 
submarine. The press reports about cruelties were only 
meant for propaganda purposes.” And yet, as Mr. Pon- 
sonby adds: “Exposure may be useful, even when the 
struggle is over, in order to show up the fraud, hypocrisy, 
and humbug on which all war rests, and the blatant and 
vulgar devices which have been used for so long to pre- 
vent the poor ignorant people from realizing the true 
meaning of war.” 

Mr. Ponsonby’s book, though small, is comprehensive. 
He begins with the grand official lies: the Asquith-Grey 
declaration that there was no commitment to France; the 
Serbian denial of official complicity in the murder of the 
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Archduke; the myth of the invasion of Belgium as a 
cause Of war; and the impudent assertion of Germany’s 
sole responsibility. Then, he makes a collection of the 
tales with which governments and press amused their 
people, tales not so remarkable for their exhibition of 
official malevolence as for that of human credulity—the 
persistent story of the passage of Russian troops through 
Great Britain, the mutilated nurse, the Belgian baby with- 
out hands, the crucified soldier, the corpse factory, the 
innocence of the Lusitania, the faked photographs, and 
many more. The record is a nauseating one, yet there 
are gleams of humor in it, especially in the pathetic at- 
tempts of private patriotic liars to assemble evidence or 
invent corroborative detail to “give verisimilitude to other- 
wise bald and unconvincing narratives.” The Russians 
crossing England are represented as stamping the snow 
off their boots, as calling hoarsely for vodka at Carlisle, 
as jamming the slot machine with a rouble at Durham. A 
clergyman at Manchester, who told the Geographical 
Society in 1914 that there were scores of Belgian girls 
in England with their hands cut off, was soon after writ- 
ing to the papers begging, “Will anyone who has actually 
seen such cases here in England send me full particulars?” 
Sometimes, a story originated from a misunderstanding 
of a foreign idiom, as when The Times printed a word 
of warning to Jack F. G.: “If you are not in khaki by 
the twentieth I shall cut you dead—Ethel M.”; which 
appeared in the Cologne Gazette as the threat, hacke ich 
dich xu Tode. 

The most famous instance of such misunderstanding, 
and one of the most powerful lies of the entire War, arose 
from confusion between the German word “Kadaver” and 
the English “cadaver,” which led to the story of the 
German corpse factory. The career of this story is one 
of the most illustrative in the entire history of propaganda, 
because the British General Charteris, in 1925, boasted, 
at a dinner of the National Arts Club in New York, that 
he had undertaken to give currency to the falschood by 
altering the captions of photographs, and even thought of 
supporting it by a forged diary to be found on the body 
of a German soldier. The report in the New York papers 
was accepted by the gallant general, but, on his return 
to England, after a brief interview with the Secretary of 
War, he denied the whole thing. It is interesting to note 
that in the House of Commons, when pressed by Mr. 
Dillon to deny the story, the high-minded Lord Robert 
Cecil evaded by saying: “I have seen statements made by 
the German government—and I confess that I am not able 
to attach very much importance to any statements made 
by the German government.” In 1925, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain disposed of the lie in these words: “The Chancellor 
of the German Reich has authorized me to say . . . that 
there was never any foundation for it. I need scarcely 
add that, on behalf of His Majesty’s government, I ac- 
cept this denial.” 

Naturally, most of Mr. Ponsonby’s instances are drawn 
from his own country. He gathers a few examples from 
other nations, notably from the Italian propaganda for 
the annexation of Dalmatia which cited against Wilson 
a letter purporting to have been written by Abraham 
Lincoln to Mazzini, assigning to Italy the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic, as well as Malta and Corsica. Of the 
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United States he says little, but makes pertinent reference 
to the activities of John R. Rathom and George Creel. 
It is to the honor of the American press that shortly after 
the beginning of the War, when the ruling class was 
already beginning to denounce neutrality as pro-German- 
ism and treason, five American correspondents in Belgium 
issued a statement declaring that, so far as their observa- 
tion went, the stories of German cruelties in Belgium 
were untrue. This statement had a wholesome effect for 
a time, and it required the sacrifice of Lord Bryce’s 
splendid reputation in his report on German atrocities to 
beat it down. When the war fever rose, however, Mr. 
Ponsonby says truly: “The frenzy with which the whole 
propaganda was conducted in America surpassed anything 
we experienced here.” All the old atrocity stories which 
had lost their edge through repetition in Europe were 
resharpened. The story of the crucified soldier was par- 
ticularly effective when told by voluble veterans detailed 
from the front to assist in the sale of bonds. And the 
government showed the usual reluctance to interfere lest 
it weaken the will of its subjects to war. At some pains, 
a version of the crucified soldier story, reported in the 
Boston Herald early in 1918, was exposed and the exposure 
accepted by that journal, but it was not until October, 
1918, that Mr. Ponsonby finds a recommendation from 
General Pershing to the effect that, if one of his sergeants 
was guilty of such misstatements, “he should be immediate- 
ly returned to duty.” Perhaps to spare our feelings, Mr. 
Ponsonby does not mention the greatest lie of all, that 
of the pre-armistice agreement by which Germany was 
induced to surrender on the promise that Mr. Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points should be the basis of the peace. He 
need not have been so careful. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Ponsonby’s hope that a recital of the knavery and dupery 
which attend modern war will disgust mankind with it, 
we have to chronicle the fact that the mass of the 
American people regard their leading part in the final 
falsification with entire complacency, or even with modest 
triumph. Rosert Morss Lovetr. 


Geese in the Running Water 


The geese in the running water, among the snowy stones, 

Matching their feet with the geese in the mirror brook, 

Stand preening, ruffling the feathers that grow on their 
hollow bones, 

And a man stares from the field with the slowness of sleep 
in his look. 


The arm of the rising dawn, flung over the eastern cloud, 

The coming of day which none were sure would come back, 

Caught in the eddies among the wide feet of the proud, 

Spreads its deep change of light on the changing shallow 
of black. 


The grave, wet-footed birds look down at their images, 

At the five white-breasted geese left in the ebb of the 
shadow. 

Time that was hurrying over is torn by the crowns of the 
trees 

And thrown to the ground at the feet of the man who 
crosses the meadow. 

RaymMonpb. Hoven. 
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A COMMUNICATION 


“How Shall We Educate the Young Barbarians?’”—Mr. 
McConn to Dr. Meiklejohn 


IR: In your issue of January 16, Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn did me the honor of discussing at consid- 
erable length my book, “College or Kindergarten,” recently 
published by the New Republic. His discussion was con- 
ducted throughout with such fairness and courtesy as only 
philosophy can teach and with a generosity of praise which, 
especially as coming from him, has given me the keenest 
pleasure. For I regard Dr. Meiklejohn as one of the great 
leaders of this generation in that cause of humanism and 
libegal understanding which to me, as to him, is little short 
of a religion. 

But the main argument of Dr. Meiklejohn’s article 
springs from his conviction that in the fundamental as- 
sumptions of my book I have fallen into a disastrous error. 
To this argument I beg the privilege of replying. Not, 
believe me, from any merely personal desire to prove my- 
self right; for Dr. Meiklejohn’s faith in this matter is a 
happier one than mine, and a public conviction of error 
would be to me a slight price to pay for a conversion to 
his greater hope. But, alas, I remained unconverted, and 
consequently it must seem to me that it is he who has fallen 
into an error dangerous to the cause we both desire to ad- 
vance—and the more so because of the cogency and elo- 
quence with which it is set forth. 

My fundamental mistake, in Dr. Meiklejohn’s view, 
underlies my contention with respect to selective admis- 
sion: that our colleges of the liberal arts—if they are to 
restore any worth-while potency to the teaching of humane 
letters and pure science—must, first of all, choose their 
students with much greater care than even our strictest 
institutions now employ. In support of this far from novel 
idea I point out that the swollen enrollments of the pres- 
ent day include a substantial majority of young people who 
by all accounts, including their own, have not come pri- 
marily for studies but for other activities connected with 
fraternities, athletics, and the like. I try to do full justice 
to the striking educational values which these other ac- 
tivities afford. But, after all, those values, though highly 
“practical” for worldly success, are not the same values 
which we seek through letters and science. The two sets 
of values are indeed not only disparate, but in part dis- 
cordant. ‘And consequently, the gross predominance on our 
campuses, both in numbers and in social prestige, of those 
devoted to the other activities has, in the common phrase, 
“dragged down the standards,” involved the faculties in 
innumerable concessions and compromises, and very nearly 
banished any true spirit of learning and understanding. 
(There is none so naive as to suppose that “college spirit,” 
of which we hear so much, has any reference to such mat- 
ters.) Learning and understanding present themselves in 
our colleges nowadays as things which are pale and in- 
effectual and second-rate as compared with social leader- 
ship or athletic prowess. And I do not see how this sitWa- 


tion can change so long as we continue to receive large 
numbers who, in Professor Veblen’s phrase, “have no de- 
signs on the higher learning.” So, in picturing an ideal 
college, I begin by excluding this group. 

It is true, however, that selective admission assumes that 
we know, or can know, whom to select—that we shall be 
prepared to say of certain young people about eighteen 
years of age that they seem to be capable of liberal educa- 
tion, and of other more numerous young people that they 
do not seem to have such capacity to the requisite degree 
and shall, therefore, be debarred, at least from our ideal 
college—and, of course, so far as practicable from any 
existing college which seeks to approach such an ideal— 
and must continue their education, if at all, in other schools 
of a lower grade or a different kind. 

It is at this point that Dr. Meiklejohn takes issue. The 
assumption here involved he regards as presumptuous. He 
does not use so blunt an epithet, but I use it, because it is 
true. There is no officer or board who in the present state 
of knowledge can attempt such selection without making 
many mistakes. And a mistake on the side of exclusion 
may often constitute a grave injury—comparable to that 
inflicted by a physician who makes a wrong diagnosis or a 
judge who errs in a decision. Yet surely the physician and 
the judge and the college officer alike must do their work, 
using such tools and wisdom as they have, seeking con- 
stantly to improve both. Moreover, the presumptuousness 
of selective admission is no new thing in colleges, which 
even now reject annually some thousands of young men 
and women as insufficiently capable according to the pres- 
ent entrance requirements—but these requirements are set 
so low that they fail of their declared object, the protec- 
tion of “standards.” The only way to eliminate this pre- 
sumption would be to throw down all bars and take all 
comers—a solution which few college teachers will advo- 
cate. 

But Dr. Meiklejohn probes further and reaches, quite 
accurately, underneath the first assumption to which he 
objects, a further-assumption which he calls my “essential 
mistake”—adding, courteously, that it is one in which | 
am not alone: 


The mistake is that he takes the pupil for granted 
as something fixed and given. Apparently for him 
the combination of zest and capacity for study is some- 
thing which a young person has or has not, essentially 
and eternally. If he has it, you can teach him. If 
it is lacking, then nothing intellectual can be done 
for him. 


Well, there is a large number of young persons of cal- 
lege age with respect to whom I would agree to all that. 
Young men and women whose characteristics and qualities 
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are already set and determined one way or the other—some 


few whose quest of beauty and truth cannot be wholly 


thwarted by the most unfavorable environment or the most 
inept teaching; and a somewhat larger number in whom no 
conceivable presentation of liberal values can be expected 
to awaken any real response. 

How they have come to be that way is another question 
—whether by biological inheritance, or through the effects 
of social heredity in those early years which nearly all psy- 
chologists agree in considering decisive. But for the col- 
lege officer as such this question is irrelevant. The point 
for him is that very many of our young people are already, 
before they come to him, predetermined, some to enlighten- 
ment, and some to an agreeable, energetic, and by no means 
unserviceable barbarism. 

All of which may seem like mere ungracious contradic- 
tion of Dr. Meiklejohn—a fruitless iteration of a differ- 
ence already sufficiently indicated. Yet I wonder, if we 
should both descend from generalities to cases, whether we 
should find ourselves so very far apart. Surely he will 
have to grant me some who are unquestionably predeter- 
mined. In his rich experience he has undoubtedly attracted 
into his own classes many of the “born students.” And, 
at the other end of the scale, he must grant those who are 
technically “defectives” ; and, I should suppose, those who, 
even under skillful teaching in special classes, cannot 
master the materials of the elementary grades; and perhaps 
those who cannot or will not complete academic courses 
(as distinguished from vocational courses) in the high 
school; and so on up. And I am ready to grant, heartily, 
that there are—both in college and outside—many young 
people of college age whose determination is not yet com- 
plete: in whom opposing characteristics and qualities 
(whether congenital or acquired) still struggle for pre- 
dominance—and whom a real college of the. liberal arts 
might bring safely into the fold of enlightenment. I won- 
der if these border-line cases are not really all that Dr. 
Meiklejohn has concretely in mind. If so, there is no dif- 
ference between us after all—on this point. 

Yet there is a difference remaining, and one of maxi- 
mum importance: namely, as to how we should proceed 
with reference to these border-line cases, those who are not 
yet “called” but might be. Dr. Meiklejohn is all for sav- 
ing them here and now and in large numbers and by 
strenuous measures, We must “take young barbarians” 
and “drag them” in. He is careful not to say how many 
we can successfully rescue in this heroic fashion, but it is 
clear that his missionary zeal will not easily be restrained. 
In the end he confesses this: “We should have a try at 
every one of them before giving them up to intellectual 
barbarism and damnation.” At the least, he is unwilling 
to abandon as hopeless any whom present entrance require- 
ments admit. 

But that brings us back to the pathetic conditions.in our 
present colleges, which have been trying for so many years 
to do exactly what he desires. One of the gravest defects 
of our colleges today is that they ordinarily fail with the 
border-line cases. In them the border-line case is likely 
to go the wrong way—because the forces of barbarism have 
been permitted to become, within the college itself, stronger 
than the forces of light. 
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_ Dr. Meiklejohn believes that the trouble is with our 
teaching: “The great need is that teachers should have 
something to say which is strong enough to have an effect 
upon the heathen, significant enough to convert the bar- 
barian. . .. Our American teaching activities have only 
begun.” And again: “Our American scheme of liberal 
education is still in its most crude and vague beginnings. 
... We have as yet hardly entered upon the formulating 
of what the venture is to be.” 

It may be so; certainly it is not scientific to pre-judge 
experiments. Yet I can draw little hope from any new 
“scheme,” any reformulation of materials and methods or 
even of environmental conditions. In spite of all the labors 
of the educationists, I cannot see that there is any mystery 
about fine teaching. It has only two essentials: a great 
teacher and real students. We have some of both in our 
colleges today, and when they get together in selected 
groups fine teaching follows—in many subjects, by many 
methods. What more can there be? 

And this brings us to a great and sad truth, which is 
the root of the matter (as I sce it), namely, that in our 
present world, and for long years to come, the adherents 
of any great and fine faith, whether of Christian unworld- 
liness or of humanistic unworldliness or any other, must, 
if they would keep the virtue of their faith, be content 
to remain a saving remnant—a comparatively small group, 
increasing only by slow degrees. 

Of course they will be missionaries; no one can hold 
fervently to any faith without burning to proselyte, or 
without believing that in the end the truth and beauty 
which he perceives with such delight must become appar- 
ent to all and gladden the whole world. And, being. but 
men, with so short a span, we desire that they should pre- 
vail in our day, or at the least make measurable strides. 
Hence springs a noble but disastrous haste, which cannot 
be satisfied to build slowly, adding only true converts, but 
must have also half-converts and merely nominal converts 
in large numbers—who, quite innocently, misunderstand 
and deface the whole creed. This tragic zeal has wrought 
the degradation of nearly every great cause. When Chris- 
tianity took over the Empire and began to baptize by 
nations it practically ceased to be Christian; to most of 
the new hordes Christ could be only another war-cry and 
a new kind of magic. And when humanism seeks to en- 
roll all the children of the bourgeoisie it finds itself turned 
into—fraternities and football. 

This is why it seems to me that instead of continuing in 
all our colleges to “have a try at every one of them,” we 
should establish some colleges which will receive only those 
who are pretty clearly “called” (this would include a fair 
number of the more promising border-line cases), and will 
make their calling and election sure, and send them out year 
by year to leaven the whole democratic lump and to make 
each a few more true converts. To us who live now this 
must be a somewhat depressing program, for it concedes that 
we shall never see even the dawn of the great day of which 
we dream. It calls for a protracted patience, a long, long 
view. But there is no other way. Max McConn. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 





1 Professor Santayana, in “Modernism and Christianity,” has 
beautifully expounded this dilemma of every unworldly faith, 
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COR R.2 8-F 


A Society for World Leaders 


IR: Your readers may be interested in the enclosed open letter 
to H. G. Wells. 
FRANKLIN NeuMAN. 
New York City. 


[ENcLosuRE] 
Dear Mr. Wells: 

Can you not be persuaded to put William Clissold’s Open Con- 
spiracy actually into effect? Will you not, in other words, under- 
take to form, in collaboration with other good citizens of the 
world—such as George Bernard Shaw, Bertrand Russell, Have- 
lock Ellis, John Maynard Keynes, Romain Rolland, Hu Shih, John 
Dewey, James Harvey Robinson, Charles A. Beard and others— 
a genuinely cosmopolitan educational society somewhat similar in 
function to the English Fabian Society, but having for its object 
not the nurture of any local, patriotic, national organization such 
as the British Labor party, but the bringing into being through- 
out the world of a genuinely cosmopolitan political party having 
for its object the establishment (say at Geneva) of a world gov- 
ernment such as you advocate? 

I do not know, of course, what sentiments the individuals I 
have just named would entertain toward the idea of giving im- 
petus to the political realization of the pan-humanistic sentiments 
they have all repeatedly expressed; their names, like your own, 
occur to me—quite at random—as those of conspicuously trust- 
worthy friends of the human commonwealth as a whole: indi- 
viduals who, by reason of their eminence in the supernationalist 
field of thought, are obviously able to establish confidence in any 
movement seeking to embody their civilized aspirations politically 
and practically. 

“There is much leadership needed,” you declare in your most 
recently published book, “The Open Conspiracy,” and this is true. 
And if this leadership is to arouse and maintain the interest and 
adherence of the brains, youth and energy of the world, it must, 
I submit, be active, explicit, uncompromising and thorough-going. 
It must, if it is to be taken seriously, be ceaselessly active in mak- 
ing known its opinion of every international misunderstanding, 
treaty and crisis; in challenging, or endorsing, every act (or in- 
action) of the League of Nations and of the World Court, and in 
pointing out the defects and merits—from a strictly cosmopolitan 
point of view—of every political candidate in every clection of 
sufficient importance to affect the international situation. It must 
be explicit in setting forth in black and white, unmistakably and 
unequivocably, its principles, aims and policies. 

It must be uncompromising in adhering undeviatingly to a 
genuinely cosmopolitan viewpoint at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. It must be thorough-going in that it must deal with 
every possible phase of the movement, from such basic questions 
as disarming and policing the world, and teaching world citizen- 
ship (instead of the present parochialism) in all the public schools 
of the world, to such questions as establishing René de Saussure’s 
suggested international standard monetary unit, the speso, and 
adopting—if only in the interests of science, literature and diplo- 
macy—some such other international auxiliary language as Otto 
Jespersen’s newly formulated Novial. Eventually there should be 
not only a program and suggested political platform but even— 
though William Clissold, I know, specifically opposed such a step— 
a Constitution, however tentative, for the projected World State. 


(Sidney and Beatrice Webb have published a proposed socialist’ 


constitution for Great Britain.) Each step, of course, should be pre- 
ceded by diligent, careful research, Possibly the first act of the cos- 
mopolitan society. whose formation I suggest should be to name 
the movement suitably—since we cannot well call ourselves Open 
Conspirators! 

The movement should, it seems to me, be essentially secular 
and, except in appealing to the imagination through the medium 
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of art, as “dryly” and solidly scientific as possible in its method [m”? 2 
of investigation and procedure. A C 
I realize that such a program as I have ventured to outline 5 
goes much further—and possibly much faster—than you believe ermin 
to be either wise or practicable. But you will remember that ere 
when, in Mr. Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah,” the brothers Barna. h 
bas described their projected expansion of human life to three J’ >» 
centuries simply as Something That Is Going to Happen, their ie ° 
io its m 


auditors, young and old alike, lost interest. Obviously some con- 


spicuous and responsible person, or group, must somehow, some- ight 


where, some time, make an active beginning—must, so to speak, fjom pril 

raise the standard: if ever the Open Conspiracy, whatever it may Mitrue wt 

come to be called, is to take tangible shape. tient st 
FRANKLIN NeuMAN. tience 
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He Leaves Us 


IR: This is to say that after due deliberation I have relue 


tantly decided not to renew my subscription which is about fp 44to 

to expire. not ai 
This action is not due to any dissatisfaction whatever, unless it ft and | 
be that as a reader of the New Republic, the Nation, Mencken's Mth, fac 


Mercury, etc., I have not often been able to point with pride to BBHence 
the crowning glories of the administration. Whether this is due Hi-ide to 
to the journalistic meat on which I have been feeding, I do not n for 
know. row, 
I am going to try an experiment. For a while at least I am 


going to confine my reading to the Boston Transcript, the Satu by F 
day Evening Post, presidential essays, and Mr. Mellon’s reports. f° °* | 
a sculp 


I am going to join the Kiwanis, the Rotarians, and the Chamber of 
Commerce. If I feel in need of inspiration I’ll read also Billy rays. 

Sunday’s sermons. I am not going to allow a single opinion or Mat var 
conviction to gain lodgement in my mind until it has been copy- § differer 
righted by the superpatriots and been approved by Mr. Dawes Mint of d 
and his Minute Men. ing vigi 



















I am going to endeavor to relocate that fountain of Republi- live f 
canism, undefiled, at which in my youth in Vermont—for 1, too, BBi} he ; 
am a Green Mountain boy—I drank the refreshing draughts of by me: 
smug complacency. ot a 

Oh, yes, and one thing more. I am going to borrow some sehen £ 


money and buy some stocks. And when I become prosperous !'l! “er 
buy bound copies of all the New Republics and present them to the JEcsides 


library at Island Pond, Vermont—my native town. D a cre 
Epwarp Moore. dency i 

West Newton, Mass. lening ¢ 

ss of w 

; : 1 makes 

Unfair to China | y, Spe 

IR: The New Republic in the issue of January 23 carries an. d, and 
advertisement concerning the American Association for Old jm  ‘“°S 
Age Security, which says: “With the exception of China and y, politic 
India, we are the only populous country that has made no humane specializ 


and constructive provision for our aged.” history. 
The irapression created by that statement is erroneous. Who MBanism, 2 


has made greater provision for the aged, for parents and grand- d orga 
parents, than the Chinese through their loyalty to filial piety and Mause no» 
their regard for their seniors in the family? Perhaps the social That 
method, through the family system, of caring for those in old ag¢ note o 
is an effective substitute for legislation. The Chinese social sys will en 


tem, moreover, has created such respect for old age as to cause 
the formation of societies for the relief of old age where them. U2M 
family system, through the absence or incapacity of sons, leave England 
the aged unprovided for. Nor are government doles to the aged ttord, 
unknown in Chinese history, ... with sy 
C. Water Younc ## men ar 

Washington, D. C. ; tven bal 
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British Civilization 
The History of British Civilization, by Esmé Wingfield- 
atford. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
wo vols. 1,332 pages. $12. 
A. GREAT history is a great work of art. Like a 
line sculpture of a human figure, its broad outlines are 
ieve Mtermined by reality outside the mind of the artist. It 


that ot, therefore, be conceived in contempt of anatomy 
'na- TA; physiology—with indifference to the structure of the 


thod 


ss man society described, moving through time accumulat- 
con. (gg its morals, customs, and ideas. Neither can it be done 
sme. ernight by an impatient youth in response to hot orders 
eak, fgom printers whose steaming presses yawn for paper. Like 
may work of art, a great history is the fruit of long and 
tient study and discipline. But anatomy and physiology, 
Ne rience and study cannot alone make great history any 
ore than they can produce an immortal painting. Chron- 
es may be compiled by the vigorous use of scissors and 
ste brush; history cannot be written by adding one fact 
tail another and gearing them up by tricks in transition. 
‘bout (ap Anatole France once wittily remarked, historical facts 


not automatically divide themselves into facts impor- 
ss it (apt and facts unimportant. And he should have added, in 
ken's fagth, facts important to whom? Facts important when? 
Je to $BHence the historian must select the facts he is to record, 
| due Hide to whom they are important, and determine the 
> not Hen for which he is writing—yesterday, today, or to- 

prow. For him the bold outline of the past is no doubt 


I am Hl.4 by a certain structure of events as they actually were, 
atur- + 

ports, fpr OF less vaguely understood, just as the general form 
‘er of 2 Sculpture is determined by the human figure which it 


Billy ays. Yet how infinite is the variety of human forms! 
in or (bat varieties of dream are discovered in the same form 
copy- fg different eyes! By his emphasis, his shades, his manage- 
Jawes Ment of details, his contours, his nuances, his wizardry in 
ing vigor to lip and eye, the historian makes his struc- 
publi: Hie live for those for whom he is writing in the age for 
» © Bich he is writing. His work is to be judged, therefore, 
ts of BE by mere accuracy in detail, but by the exccllence of the 
eral structure and by the pleasure it gives to the reader 
some 6a . 
is Pl] yom it is directed. 
to the EDCSides its appearance as a symptom, a great history is 
D a creative force, pushing forward the stream of 
ore. fapdency in which it floats. It is for this reason that the 
lening out of historical conceptions beyond the bound- 
es of war and politics gives hope to civilized persons 
) makes a promise for tomorrow. Croce and Ferrero in 
y, Spengler, Friedell, and Jostock in the German 
— d, and now Dr, Wingfield-Stratford in England, by 
: old MF inescapable performances, have forever denied to mili- 
» and Mp Political, economic, literary, seientific, and art historics, 
umane specialized disciplines, the right to occupy the throne 
history. The civilization of Great Britain is a living 
Who #anism, and that organism is a part of a European and 
zrand- (rid organism, If the term is symbolic, that is simply 
'y and Hause no word fits the reality as the fencer’s hand fits his 
social MM That those who set themselves today to write history 
Id a8¢ ile note of this fact is itself some evidence that civiliza- 
al a will endure. 
a or many a day no better sign of promise has come out 
England than these two volumes by Dr. Wingfield- 
» aged ftiord. England is turning in upon herself mercilessly, 
with sympathy and discernment. Our author knows 
t men and women are serio-comic animals, but he keeps 
tven balance between the two ever-interlocked phases 
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of human nature. He has respect for our rich and many- 
worded language, but he is ruthless with the solemnity 
and pomposity of Gibbon and Macaulay. He is writing 
for this age, and this age invites every writer to say what 
he has to say in smashing words that can be understood 
and felt; indeed, Dr. Wingfield-Stratford, in his vigorous 
use of the vernacular, often comes dangerously near slang; 
the hovering ghost of Matthew Arnold will be shocked. 
But that is the element of the new art which, when dis- 
ciplined by the study of the masters, constitutes creative 
work of high order. 

Now to the substance of things. Dr. Wingfield-Strat- 
ford sees the structure of British civilization, as it rises 
through the centuries, dividing itself into four parts: Cath- 
olic Civilization, Protestant Civilization, the Oligarchy, 
and the Machine Age. At first glance, two parts seem to 
be religious, one political, and the fourth economic. Yet on 
examination the Oligarchy is found to consist of “the pos- 
sessing classes,” who rule Church and State, exploiting the 
poor with ruthless rigor. Parliament in this age was “a 
close corporation of rich men, many of them, if they were 
Commoners, the nominees of men still richer than them- 
selves. . . . Corruption and her twin sister reigned su- 
preme. The Glorious Revolution was fully consummated, 
the whole effective power of the State was in the hands of 
Parliament, and the result was . . . Newcastle.” Now 
Newcastle was a combination of Bascom Slemp, Harry M. 
Daugherty, Albert Fall, and Boss Tweed, in an age of 
roast beef and good wine. So in reality two parts of our 
author's civilization are economic. Moreover, as he abun- 
dantly shows, great shifts in the economic strata were at 
least partly responsible for earthquakes in the preceding 
periods, especially for the Protestant Revolt. 

Some exceptions may be taken to this classification of 
ages. It seems to concede without argument the contention 
that Englishmen were more religious before the seventeenth 
century than afterward. In any case that is an arguable 
proposition. No doubt the intellectual classes were more ex- 
tensively concerned with what they were pleased to call 
religion in the Middle Ages and during the Protestant 
upheaval than they were after the age of Francis Bacon 
or Adam Smith. They wrote relatively more books about it. 
But did the masses really think more about religious values? 
Did the Catholic Churth really control economic develop- 
ment, make the doings and transactions of men and women 
conform to its ethical standards against their obvious in- 
terests and advantages? When the Church preached duty 
to the lord and obedience to the peasant, did it really 
compel them to do things which in the long run they did 
not want to do, to make material sacrifices for a scholastic, 
ethical, fixed-order-of-God ideal? A study of medieval in- 
dustry in development and its correlated scholastic philos- 
ophy seems to indicate that the political economy of the 
Church evolved neatly to sanction changing practices ad- 
vantageous to lords and merchants. Many high-sounding 
Latin phrases were framed by the scholastics to justify the 
taking of what amounted in fact to high rates of interest, 
usurious in effect, after commerce had grown up enough 
to require it. That was long before Calvin was heard of. 
Hence it might not be amiss to divide the evolution of 
English civilization into three parts: feudal, feudo-com- 
mercial, and capitalist. For aught I can see, the nineteenth 
century is as religious as the fourteenth or as irreligious, 
as anyone pleases. 

Around his central structure Dr. Wingfield-Stratford 
has built a story which includes in a fairly balanced array 


politics, economics, war, science, empire, industry, and the 
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arts. But he has not fashioned it after the style of an en- 
cyclopedia or a college manual, with little bits of nicely 
arranged hash served up in side dishes. He has woven the 
whole tapestry into a consistent organic unity, using perti- 
nent illustrations, facts, analogies, humorous thrusts, and 
illuminating generalizations to carry the picture to the 
mind of his reader. Sooner or later nearly everything sig- 
nificant about English history gets into the scenery. If 
Tennyson is sympathetically evaluated, that which a cynic 
called “the drivel and belch and stink of Tennyson” is 
here cited in language which would have shocked poor 
old Ruskin half to death. The terrible poverty, corroding, 
ghastly and brutalizing which has characterized English 
economic development from early times is shoved under 
the nose of Pecksniffian respectability with a vigor and 
resolution on the part of the author which makes Green’s 
history of the English people seem like sheer hypocrisy. 

While Dr. Wingfield-Stratford thinks, with warrant, 
that the British empire has done a lot of good to primi- 
tives by substituting chemists and engineers for witch- 
doctors and by knocking the heads off native butchers 
given to perpetual turmoil, he does not accept at face 
value the rant and cant of the Kipling school. On the 
whole, he is rather hard on the Germans, but he sees that 
they only carried out with Teutonic efficiency a lot of the 
dollar-grabbing ideals and materialistic convictions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. As for the war between the two 
money-grubbing empires, he blurts out his conviction 
frankly (and, I think, with Jovian correctness): “In the 
state of intellect and morals at which Europe had arrived 
in these opening years of the twentieth century, it is per- 
haps strange that the war had been delayed so long, cer- 
tainly impossible that it could have been delayed for many 
months longer.” While pride of nation and achievement 
runs through the pages, it is not the pride of shining 
armor and claptrap. : 

If I may venture to criticize a work so admirable, so 
artistic, I should say that its greatest weakness lies in its 
lack of sympathy with harassed and war-worn Europe—a 
Europe that is not snugly enthroned on a tight little island 
defended by a navy. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is obviously 
impatient with the German government for failing to hook 
up with England in a friendly fashion at the turn of the 
century. From our point of view in 1928, that failure does 
seem indefensible. But hours with “Die Grosse Politik” show 
that the Germans were not sure in 1900 that they might 
not have to rake some British chestnuts out of the fire in a 
war on Russia, if they lay down with the lion. Neither 
were they sure that they could count on England in case 
of a general conflagration; France could not until Belgium 
was invaded! This is no defense of the Germans—or 
criticism of the English. 

Again, speaking of Harvey and the circulation of the 
blood, Dr. Wingfield-Stratford says: “It was character- 
istic of the English mind that its first scientific efforts 
should be by way of induction and experiment.” It was 
also characteristic of many scientific minds on the Conti- 
nent, not overlooking Italy, where the science of medicine 
was being rapidly advanced when Harvey visited that land 
of the Renaissance. Some day, some master mind will bend 
the bow and fetch to earth the history of European civiliza- 
tion. What a magnificent thing that would be for man- 
kind! 

But let us not overemphasize criticisms. Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford has written a great history. Every American who 
pretends to be informed about England ought to read it. It 
would be a happy stroke of fortune if it could supplant some 
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of our dry manuals in colleges. This history is an ach; 
ment, a contribution to English thought, a noble exam, 
for emulation. If anyone wants to discover how far Bri; 
civilization has moved in fifty years, let him compare ; 
work with John Richard Green’s eloquent apology 
England and the middle-class conscience. Even Wing, 
Churchill could not read it and come out at ; 
end with his usual pomp and feathers. And that is say; 
a lot. 

Cuarzes A. Beary, 


Poetry in Vacuo 


Contemporaries and Snobs, by Laura Riding. N, 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 255 pa 
$2. 

A Survey of Modernist Poetry, by Laura Riding 
Robert Graves. New York: Doubleday, Doran and C 
pany. 291 pages. $2. 


OTH these works are based on a single thesis: 
poet, today and in the past, has nearly always 
feited his identity by yielding to the necessity imposed 
him by criticism of expressing his own time. The t 
Zeitgeist represents the sum-total of contemporary pressy 
and criticism is its servant in an unholy alliance to prev 
the poet from ever achieving complete creative indep 
dence. The authors prefer to recognize the poct as 
autonomous mind unaffected by the exigencies of time 
space; as a hypothetical monster who works in a vacu 
out of which all the elements but his own desire to ¥ 
poetry have apparently been extracted. 

It need scarcely be noted that such a view -has much 
common both with the vulgar conception of the poet as 
“eccentric” and with the credo of the “pure art” ent 
siasts who would deposit him safely in a tour divi 
Although neither is quite the role these critics reserve 
the poet, they are never so explicit as to offer instances 
illuminate their position. (Only Shakespeare and B 
manage to survive without damning qualification. ) 
are thus embarrassed because actually no poet who 
wrote entirely escaped some mark of his own time. 
have learned enough about the nature of the poetic mi 
to realize that its contents, structure, and mechanism 
determined by the age in a deeper sense than a mere ¢ 
temporary coloration. The poetic vision cannot be int 
preted otherwise than as a psychological phenomenon; 
it becomes no less mysterious when described as the whi 
hot crystallization of all the elements in the poct’s ¢ 
sciousness, of which the contemporary elements form 
small part. 

The esthetic idealism of Miss Riding and Mr. Gr 
unfortunately exceeds the actual limitations of the hum 
mind. But their doctrinaire ardor, which expresses its 
in a wholesale holocaust of contemporary reputations, 
not prevent them from saying a number of fresh and p 
nent things about poetry. Despite the arbitrary chara 
of their diagnosis of the poetic corpus, their method 
forced them to analyze with considerable minuteness 
pretensions and technical aspects of such modern pocts 
T. S. Eliot, Marianne Moore, E. E. Cummings, ? 
Valéry, and the Sitwells. Not the least interesting ch 
ter is the one devoted to a close textual interpretation 
recent experiments in verse punctuation. For this, and ¢ 
tain other incidental services, the two works merit 
patience necessary to read them to the end. 

Witiiam Troy 
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oT: HE heaviest obligation laid by 
history on this generation is that 
it shall understand Russia. 


Thus far we have little to be proud 
of in our achievement. Ten years of 
reading about Sovietism and Com- 
munism has all but obscured the essen- 
tial meaning of the greatest revolution 
in human history. 


Last Summer John Dewey went to see 
the Russian schools. When he returned 
in November and began writing his 
impressions it was instantly apparent 
that he had gained great understanding 
by his experinces. 


The publication of these impressions 
is an event having the possibilities of 
profound world importance. This 
book—if it is read, if its lucid account 
of what he sees existing there is ac- 
cepted and understood—is capable of 
giving an entirely new direction to our 
thinking about the Soviet experiment. 
In six compact chapters Dr. Dewey 
cuts through the tangled irrelevancies 
that have confused our minds and pre- 
sents that inner reality of human aspi- 
ration with which we have lost touch. 
He sees the living forces and ideas 
which are struggling for realization in 
a new social order and communicates 
his insight with remarkable clarity and 
warmth. 


Those who have read all or any part 
of the Impressions as they came out in 
The New Republic are already aware 
of their immense value and will want 
the book for reference and rereading. 
With the six chapters on Russia, there 
are included in this volume Dr. Dewey’s 
four interpretive articles on Mexico 
written on the occasion of his visit two 
years ago; three on Turkey visited in 
1924, and two from his long series on 
China written in 1920. Taken together 
these chapters present a survey of the 
four major revolutionary centers of the 
post war world. 288 pages; soft covers. 








JOHN DEWEY’s 
Impressions 


of 
Soviet Russia 
and 


the revolutionary world: 


MEXICO - CHINA - TURKEY 


Just published as the 
25th title in the New Republic 
Series of Dollar Books 








attached to this blank and returned 


ONE to New Republic, Inc. 421 W. 21s 
DOLLAR St, New York, will being post free 
BILL a copy of John Dewey’s Impres- 


sions of Soviet Russia and the 
Revolutionary World. 











2-6-29 
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Psychology and the Inner Life 


Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, by C. G. Jung, 
translated by H. G. and C. F. Baynes. New York: 
Dodd Mead and Company. 280 pages. $4. 

Contributions to Analytical Psychology, by C. G. Jung, 
translated by H. G. and C. F. Baynes. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 410 pages. $5.50. 


P TO the present our scientific civilization has ac- 
[ quired an almost god-like power over the material 
environment at the expense of certain realms of inner 
experience that once held the deepest intensity and mean- 
ing. As the submarine dives under the sea, the aeroplane 
into the sky, as inoculations check fatal diseases and space 
is spanned by radio, as higher criticism pricks the historicity 
of religious story, it seems, indeed, that the gods have fallen 
and been replaced by the triumphant intellect of man. 
Power, more power, he gathers into his hands, and he 
smiles at his primitive brother who is said to give as much 
as a third of his waking time and his supreme reverence 
to mysterious powers beyond the possibility of control by 
his ego. Scientific man seeks to bring the world under 
his control. Primitive man unconsciously sought to align 
his ego with some super-personal values which he called 
gods and which the scientist disposes of as superstition. 

And so as the various forms of religious experience and 
intuitive perception of life’s meaning were scientifically 
undermined, the whole inner aspect of life has been re- 
pressed till our very culture suffers from a power neurosis. 
But now comes a new domain of science that dares to 
take the phenomena of psychological life not as mere mis- 
takes because outside the realm covered by materialistic 
science and hence not concretely verifiable, but, instead, 
seeks to discover what was the value that was being reached 
for symbolically by an intellectually absurd or superstitious 
or fantastic form. So this is the science of the inner life 
of man, a natural history of the evolution of the self, 
which Dr. Jung is opening up in these two volumes. 

The material on which the author bases his conclusions 
is derived from his technique of “Analytical Psychology,” 
which differs from Freud’s “Psychoanalysis” in that, while 
the latter traces practically all creations of the unconscious, 
dreams, fantasies, and the like, back to simple instinctive 
origins, the former is more concerned to discover the 
purpose or meaning or value to the individual life of such 
productions. This technique led him through the level of 
the personal unconscious made up of personal experiences, 
forgotten or repressed, to the great sea of the collective 
unconscious, made up of universal dynamic images, god, 
magician, ghost, savior, and countless others, which are 
created afresh by every primitive race, and occur regularly 
in the dreams of moderns during analysis which has reached 
a certain depth. He shows how these archaic images be- 
come animated and often dominate action with the re- 
sult that the conscious ego becomes the puppet of a power- 
ful unconscious content and hence is in no way free or 
individual. The development of the psyche toward con- 
sciousness takes place through the recognition of these 
forces operating within or projected to the environment, 
and winning release for the individuality from their 
dominance. This process is made possible for those whose 
need or desire leads them to it by the technique of analytical 
psychology. In the “Iwo Essays” Dr. Jung tells of the 
two levels of the unconscious and of what happens when 
these are opened to consciousness, and the human spirit 
grapples with the shadow-shapes of its own depths. 
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In the “Contributions” are collected essays on a wide 
variety of subjects, all illumined by a depth of insight and 
kindly wisdom drawn from an immense analytical experience. 
Those interested in a careful scientific presentation of the 
author’s theory of the libido will find it in the essay “On 
Psychical Energy.” For those seeking an understanding 
of how these researches lead to a new outlook on life, 
there are “Analytical Psychology and Weltanschauung,” 
and “Spirit and Life.” ‘There are three papers on different 
aspects of human relationships, “Woman in Europe,” 
“Marriage as a Psychological Relationship,” and “The 
Love Problem of the Student.” ‘Teachers and those con- 
cerned with the child will find a series of papers on edu- 
cation. The table of contents offers something important 
in nearly every field of human experience, poetry, religion, 
instinct, love. 

Once in the course of many generations there comes into 
the world a dynamic new idea that produces a complete 
readjustment of man’s outlook upon his world and initiates 
a new era in human development. In the past this has 
happened in the reorientation to life brought about by the 
birth of a new religion, or later, by the rise of the scientific 
spirit. Perhaps the future may find that such an idea 
was brought to birth in our own time in the recognition of 
the collective unconscious and the road marked out by 
these books to the heights and depths of the inner world 
without loss of scientific integrity. 

ELEANOR BERTINE. 


A Mild Evening 


Midsummer Night, and Other Tales in Verse, by John 
Masefield. New York: The Macmillan Company. 164 
pages. $2. 

T HAS been said that Masefield is the hardest-work- 

ing poet in England: “Midsummer Night” is his 
thirty-seventh book. The total amount of his poems, plays, 
and stories in verse and prose must put him among the 
mest. prolific of all English poets. No one could accuse 
him of neglecting to cultivate his Muse. And yet it is 
obvious already that his future place in the literature of 
his country will be considerably lower than that of a man 
like Housman, whose entire poetic output could easily be 
contained in any one of Masefield’s books. The difference 
between them is not accidental. These two men are at 
opposite poles of the literary world. Masefield’s emotional 
philosophy is as vaguely romantic as Housman’s is classic 
—which is to say, definite and pessimistic. But both are 
serious poets: whatever their aims, amusement is not one 
of them. 

But verse (experimental verse, at least) is beginning to 
show signs of trying to throw off that shrouded pomposity 
which the Romantics gave it. The temper of our day 
is not friendly toward anything that takes itself too 
solemnly. One reason why poets make such easy marks 
for parody is that they must be serious (though Gertrude 
Stein—more power to her!—is doing her best to change 
all that), and when they slip, like the butler in Punch, 
they never chips nor cracks: when they breaks, they 
smashes utterly. 

In his latest book, Masefield has returned to the 
notoriously romantic legend of King Arthur, and has 
written some twenty poems on its less familiar stories. He 
writes, as he always does, in a pleasant narrative manner, 
a good-tempered and unhysterical Kipling, his words 
choking a little now and then when Beauty is his theme. 
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Theatre Guild Productions 








Wings Over Europe 


Martin Beck Thea., 45th St., W. of 8th Ave. 


BVES, 8:50. MATS. THURS. & SAT., 2:40 





CAPRICE 


THEATRE, West S2nd Street, Evenings, 8:50. 
GUILD Matinees, Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2:40. 





Strange Interlude 


THEATRE, 58th St., East of Broadway 
youn GOLDEN EVENINGS ONLY at 5:30 











—“HOLIDA Y22— 


“Perfect entertainment.” E. W. Osborn, Evening World 
ARTHUR HOPKINS presents PHILIP BARRY’S ultra-succese/ul 
comedy. Settings by ROBERT EDMOND JONES. 


PLYMOUTH when, W, ae 40th = Eve. 8:50 


Sat., 2:35 
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GotoSoviet Russia 


Intellectuals, social workers, professional men 
and women are welcomed most cordially in 
Soviet Russia... . 


. where the world’s most gigantic social 
experiment is being made—amidst a galaxy 
of picturesque nationalities, wondrous scen- © 
ery, splendid architecture and exotic civili- 


zations. 


Send for Booklet M 
which explains how it can . 
be done with little money. 


Amalgamated Bank 


_ Travel Dept. 
11-15 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 











RUTH DRAPER 


in her original character sketches 
Evenings 8:50, and Matinces, Thurs. and Sat. 2:50 


Theatre, 4ist St., Bast of B’wa 
COMEDY Mauagement ACTOR MANAGERS 
Sun. Eve performance during Feb.—No performance Mondays 











PLAYHOUSE “ties,” Wednesday and Saturday’? 00. 
ELMER RICE’S NEW PLAY 


STREET SCENE 


“Made of the simplest human ingredients, it is strikingly 
original, amusing, moving, exciting.”—Robert Littell, Post, 
Settings by JO. MIELZINER. Presented by W. A. BRADY, Ltd. 














Yiddish Art Theatre 


4th St.. East of Union Square Telephone Stuyvesant 0523 
very Friday Eve. and Saturday & Sunday, Matinee and Evening 


Maurice Schwartz, Dir., Announces 
SHAKESPEARE’S 


OTHELLO 


Staged by the Eminent Russian Dir. BORIS GLAGOLIN 
English Synopsis Supplied 














WINTER RESORT 





r——COMMUTERS LODGE -:- CAMP AS-ER 


delightfully situated in Westchester Blue Mountains 
50 mingtes from Grand Central—72 trains dally—Monthly commutation $10.40— 
Reasonable rates—Special prices for week-end parties—Excellent cooking— 
Skating and ether winter sports—Peekskill 1403. 





Lume FURNACE WOOD ROAD, PEEKSKILL, N.Y. acm 























cART & FYANDICRAFT 
EXPOSITION 


of SOVIET Russia 


Ten thousand beautiful things from all over 
vast Russia, fill the kiosks, the peasant houses, 
the Oriental bazaar, at the Exposition of Soviet 
Russia. 

Toys, carvings, embroidered linen, ivory, jewel- 
ry, lacquered dishes, china, in lavish display. 
Also an important showing of painting and 
sculpture from all the great artists of Soviet 
Russia. 


February 1st to March Ist 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 

46th Street & Lexington Ave. r 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 

Sundays, 12 to 6 P. M. 
Admission 25 cents 

Sponsored by 
Amtorg Trading Corp 


Peasant Art and Handicraft Department 
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In many of the poems, he has adopted a variation of the 
Spenserian stanza which, though generally well adapted 
to his style, occasionally leads him into pitfalls. In the 
poem describing Arthur’s last fight, Owain the Red, after 
knocking his enemies right and left, has just been given 
his death-blow by one of Modred’s knights: 


But with his knife he thrust at Addersfang 
Under the buckles, twice, and had good luck, 
Leaving the hangman but a corpse to hang; 
Dying, he muttered, “Four, or was it three?” 


In a later poem, “South and East,” the poet is telling 
of a happy hunting-ground of animals: 


All dogs of every kind 
Routed or hunted as they had the mind, 
And all were glad, for all were waggy-tailed. 


“The Death of Lancelot,” which is the best poem in 
the book, is perhaps the only complete poem which is up 
to Masefield’s old standard. 


He once so ringing glad among the spears, 
Lies where the rabbit browses with droppt ears 
And shy-foot stags come when the moon appears. | 


T. S. MatTTrHeEws. 


Reality and Mere Realism 


Joseph and His Brethren, by H. W. Freeman. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 

Peder Victorious, by O. E. Rolvaag. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


E must have books of this sort written and read 

if our literature is to have its basis in reality and 
not in mere realism,” R. H. Mottram exclaims enthusi- 
astically in his introduction to “Joseph and His Brethren.” 
“Mr. Freeman is not an ‘ist,’” he adds, and again, a few 
sentences later: “It is a story too near reality to have any 
mannerisms.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to question Mr. Mottram on 
the matter of the “ist” in literature—what writer of major 
importance, at least during the last hundred years, has not 
been deemed an “ist” some time or other ?—but it is im- 
possible not to question his distinction between reality and 
“mere realism.” It is impossible precisely because the dis- 
tinction is not primarily Mr. Mottram’s own at all, but 
one that he shares with most contemporary commentators 
on literature. The burden of almost all the reviews of the 
two novels I am considering, for instance, is that the 
authors have somehow usurped the role of God and given 
us reality itself, not its pale reflection in a book. 

Our writers and readers ought to have the courage of 
their convictions. If it is reality they are after—and by 
reality I take it they mean what is called “real life” —let 
them consign their pens to the junk heap and their books 
to the fire; anybody can have all that kind of reatity he 
is looking for, even without the asking. Why demand of 
literature the impossible? 

In literature, then, it is not reality that concerns us, but 
the presentation of reality. “Mere realism” is simply one 
of the vehicles for such a presentation, neither good nor 
bad in itself, but depending entirely upon the writer em- 
ploying it and upon the validity of his “mannerisms.” In 
general, it may be considered axiomatic that the closer a 
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novel approximates real life the further it is likely to be 
removed from real literature. 

All this seems pretty elementary; at any rate, it ought 
to be. It is not reality that has already endeared Mr. 
Freeman to thousands of readers; it is his mannerisms, his 
charm, his humor, his easy-going commonality, yes, even 
his literary tricks of suspense, of surprise, of exaggeration 
and other time-honored devices for gaining effects, for he 
is not over fertile in invention. Mr. Freeman faces the 
same sort of reality that Thomas Hardy faced—outwardly ; 
inwardly his flat, immature plane is worlds apart from the 
cubical intensities of Hardy. 

We are not surprised to learn that “Joseph and His 
Brethren” was originally conceived as a short story. The 
first chapter is still a short story; indeed, many of Mr. 
Freeman’s chapters have a beginning, a middle and an end 
all of their own, with this result, that his story must begin 
all over again with the following chapter. Consequently, 
his book lacks a sense of the whole, it lacks progression and 
a resulting culminative effect. Perhaps this is why it has 
been mistaken for reality. 

Mr. Mottram points out that although the scene of 
“Joseph and His Brethren” is laid in Suffolk, “it might 
as well have been laid in one of the agricultural districts 
of New England.” This is quite true; it is so true of a 
section of Mr. Freeman’s novel that one adds: especially 
the New England of Eugene O’Neill’s “Desire under the 
Elms.” I make this point without any intention of stretch- 
ing it: Old Benjamin Geaiter, the slave driver of his sons, 
his marrying a young wife in defiance of them, and their 
consequent fears of her inheriting what is rightly theirs— 
all this is reminiscent of Mr. O’Neill’s play. 

O. E. Rolvaag has also been credited with cornering 
reality. It now appears, however, that reality is not an 
absolute; you can order whatever kind you like. 
“Peder Victorious” possesses all the mannerisms native 
to the panoramic school of fiction, saga division, adolescent 
department. It belongs with “Pelle the Conqueror,” “Jean 
Christophe” and “The Peasants,” and in conception and 
execution is primarily a European product. The develop- 
ment of the story is not the development of a literary 
form, but of a central character over against a stage set 
that may be changed from time to time but always remains 
a set. A life is described to us in terms of environment, 
the life of the first and second generations of Norwegian 
pioneer stock in an immigrant community on the prairies. 
The medium used means nothing intrinsically; it is like a 
temporary scaffolding that can be abandoned once the build- 
ing is up. One must be careful, however; in literature the 
scaffolding and the building are apt to be inseparable. 

There is no plot to novels like “Peder Victorious,” no 
invention, no resolution; consequently there is no real 
growth. There is only accretion, as a snowball gathers 
more and more snow unto itself as it rolls along. By and 
by it becomes a great big snowball, but nobody, remember- 
ing the unfolding of a flower from seed to blossom, would 
call this growth. Epwin SEAVER. 


Mantis, by Ethelreda Lewis. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $2.50. 
HIS novel by the lady who caught the impish gleam 
*in Trader Horn’s eyes and sent it to the printers 
should establish her without dissent as the Gene Stratton 
Porter of the Transvaal. She tells a pseudo-scientific story 
of the veld—of a woman-shy entomologist on a field trip 
with a young assistant, a—yes!—an Irish girl of the eerier 
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sort, who plays primitive music on a pipe dropped in the 
Aegean woods one day by the goat-footed one himself. 
Here is a seeing eye for the delicacy and nobility of the 
veld, for perverse flowers and grotesque insects; but the 
people are only paper dolls clipped from romantic fiction 
and illuminated in woodsy and golden browns. Writing 
at times with a wild delicacy and deftness that has sur- 
prising craftsmanship, Mrs. Lewis is given—even addicted 
—to the piercingly sweet phrase, the unfinished sentence 
trailing off breathlessly into ecstatic dots. Her sweetness 


carries well beyond the saturation point. 


F. H. 





| 











Contributors 


Aprauam Epstein is Executive Secretary of the American 
Association for Old Age Security. 

Mary Cotum, wife of the poet, Padraic Colum, is a grad- 
uate of the National University of Ireland, and a coa- 
tributor to contemporary periodicals. 

Rarmonp Hoven is the author of a volume of verse, 
“Granite and Alabaster.” 

Max McCoxn is Dean of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., and the author of “College or Kindergarten,” re- 
cently published by the New Republic in its dollar 
series. 

Cuaries A. Bearp is the author of “American Government 
and Politics,” “The Economic Basis of Politics,” “The 
Rise of American Civilization” (with Mary R. Beard), 
and of many other books. 

Wiaiam Troy is an instructor at New York University. 

Evzeanor Beartine is a graduate of Cornell Medical School. 
She has been a general practitioner in New York City 
and a student of psychoanalysis with Dr. Jung in Zurich. 

Eowm Seaver was formerly director of the experimental 
magazine, 1924. 
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Third Season 


Auspices of the Soviet organizations 
which received the American Educational 
Delegation to Russia—Summer 1928. 


Small parties, each conducted by an American 
authority; Russian interpreters; Russia's best 
travel facilities. 


Itineraries 7 to 11 weeks round trip visiting 
Moscow, Leningrad, the Volga, the Crimea, 
the Caucasus, the Urals and the Ukraine. 
Inclusive round trip from New York and 
return: $533 to $965. 


For itineraries, rates, sailings, 
visa applications, address: 


THE OPEN ROAD, Inc. 
20 West 43rd Street New York 














30 Read, 


, have this treasusehouse of condensed knowledge 
at hand kt will multiply the pleasure and profit of your reading by 
fag many unfamiliar words and strange allusions that occur in your 
sending: as chorough explanations of words and ther 
ies ball, lucid treatment of synonyms, showing how to select just the right 
in niet ng meaning clear, will add grace and force co 






Get The Best~—For Sale At All Bookstores 


Prrchase of bookseller or send order and remittance divect to us; oF 
write pcs hao Pree specimen pages tf you mention this paper. 


G. &C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 











THE GREAT DEBATE 


EVOLUTION. jt” FAKE? 


Prof. Joseph McCabe vs. 


MECCA 


auditorium - 133 W. SSth St. 


Rev. W. B. Riley 


FEB. 7 


Reserved Seats, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, §.50 
g3u"*, GIMBEL BROTHERS Ticket Office "%* 


EVOLUTION, 96 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Wiis, 7587 


Read Evolution. Illust. Monthly Journal of Nature, $1.00 yr. 

















So This Is Farm Relief! 


3 articles by 
Gertrude Matthews Shelby 


Counsel for American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Secretary National Commission for Co- 
operative Banks, — on agricultural 


To begin next week 
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POP OEE OLE 


“Read it to compose 
your mind at nigh? 
and to arouse it in 
the morning,” 
says 


Joun Dewey, 
Columbia University 





EFORE a work of art one 
is likely to be dumb or to 
‘indulge only in ejaculations; 
and when asked why one likes 
it, to reply, ‘Go and see for 
yourself.” That is the way I 
feel about this genial and witty 
book. I would say to the reader, 
‘Taste it, try it for yourself. 
Browse about in it; read it con- 
secutively. Keep it on a bed- 
side table.’ And in answer to 
the question “Why?” the best 
reply I can make is “Try it and 
see.’ For the book 
is compact with 
the wisdom gath- 
ered in years of 
observation of 
himself and of 
others.” 


the ART OF 
THINKING 


At all bookstores, $2.50 





InneR Sanctum of 
SIMON end SCHUSTER 
Publishers, 37 West 57th St., N. Y, 


ee 
I want “The Art of Thinking” 14 
Check one of these 
(1) Enclosed find $2.50 [)Send C.0.D, 




















What College Might Be 


Prizes for the best 

essays by college stu- 

dents or graduates 
from 1926 to 1930. 


For details address: 


COLLEGE ESSAY EDITOR 
The New Republic 
421 West 21st Street 
New York 
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BOOK 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
Program February 8-16 
AT COOPER UNION 
(8h St. and Astor Place, at 8 o’clock) 
Admission Free 
Friday, Feb. 8—Everett Dean Martin: 
“Freedom as a Moral Problem.” 


Sunday, Feb. 10—Jehn_ Cowper Powys: 
“Thomas Hardy.” 
Teasdeg Feb. Pe ne Saas Insti- 
tute Science E. R. 
Weidlein, Directon Melion Tnatttnce of 
Industrial Research At) Pittsburgh : 
“Chemistry in Indust 


AT MUHLENBERG BEANCH 
LIBRARY 
(209 West 23rd S8t., at 8:30 o’clock) 


Monday, Feb. 11—Heusten Peterson 
“Marston and Webster—With Motifs 
from Machiavelli.” 

Wegeentny. Feb. 13—Horace M. Kallen: 

The Nature of Beauty—What Beauty 
Really Is.” 

Theepaey, Feb. 14—E. G. Spaulding: 
“The Methods for Solving Philoso- 
ges Problems: The Class cal Logie: 
he Logic of Modern Science.’ 

Saturday, Feb. 16—V. J. MeGill: “The 
Vedas and the Power of Words.” 











“Your beok is a gallery of 
valuable record ef the 80s.” 


Pref. FELIX ADLER. 


The Ardent Eighties 
Foreword by Lillian D. Wald 
With Illustrations, $2.50 
International Press, 106 7th Ave., N. Y. 

PAMPHLET 7 


“A Skeleton In ,, Industry's 


on Spesteates pamphlet present- 
ing ins in simple, popular form the 
ustice done youth b resent 
ee laws. ce 10c. 


portrails, o 
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an Fifth Avenue, New Yerk City 
POSITION WANTED 
Former Associate Editer of one of the 
newer monthly ma nes, wishes to make 


an editorial or publicity connection. Ad- 
dress Box 618, e New Republic. 


FURNISHED ROOMS 














RESPONSIBILITY 


(A Lecture) 
DR. HORACE M. KALLEN 
Professor at the New School for 
Social Research 


Thursday, Februar 
Engineering 


29 West 39th Street 
One of a course of 20 lectures on the 


FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIVES OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
The entire series in mimeographed form 


may be had for $10. Write for descrip- 
tive circular to 


Bureau of Personnel Administration, 
swoom 1745, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 


7th, 6-7:30 P. M. 
Bidg. 


Large furnished room, ining bath water 
steam heat, showers, adjoining 





Single room A. Keimers, 550 = 
156th Street. elephone: Wadsworth 7557. 
GENERAL 





From Georgia;—Paper shell pocane-large, 
meaty, deliciously flavored; average size of 
nut, ten centimetres in c ircumference. on 
five pound service means you receive C.O.D. 
each — for a r, five pounds of 

ns—ca ni neatly 
packed. P Write for details and send for free 
sample. Address Georgia ee, 128 
Park Place, Macon, Georgia. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 
Spare time, writing for newspapers. 
cnEE Experience unnecessary. Detaite 


Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louls, Mo. 








DISCUSSION 





THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at 
Auditorium—150 West 85th Street 
ROSIKA SCHWIMMER 
will speak on 

WHAT HOPE FOR WORLD PEACE? 

Tuesday, February Sth, at 8:30 P. M. 
Admission 50¢ Organized 1918 

8. A. Beligson, Director, 285 Madison Ave. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 








The University Summer 
School of Art and 
Archaeology 


WILLIAM SENER RUSK, Dir. 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 











REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrats of all sports wear— 


direct from makers. Samples free. 
Suit- by Mail. Uaneiage Paid. 
NEW 159 . Scotiand 


From the Economics De- 
partment at the University 
of Wisconsin: 


We consider the NR 
as the best of the 
current magazines in 
its articles on econ- 
omic subjects. 


Favorable rates for class 
subscriptions. Free desk 











A six weeks course in the equest, 
History and Appreciation of re 
Art with sessions at Uatreiey 
centers in London, Paris 
ence and Rome. mio Nib Che we 
for 1929 now being made. Ad- REPUBLIC 
dress the Director for program. 421 West 21 Street 
New York City 
HOME DECORATING 

















PAINTING 








CHUJOHN’S 
Intelligent Service 

412 E. 125th St., N. Y. C. 
Artistic 
Town Call or write for appointment Suburban 


Phone: Harlem 2020 | 
DECORATING 
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From One Reader’s Notebook 
of of ed of 


f In effect, Watson asks the poor, struggling intellectual whether he has been able 
to understand what the psychologist means by such terms as consciousness and 
4 introspection. ... The result is almost certdin. Here is something that we thought 
we were stupid about. Why, even Dr. Watson cannot understand what it is all 
| about. It must be all nonsense, just as he says. —Epwarp §. Rosinson. 


Behaviorism 


{ In the busiest hours of the day, a man can walk on Fifth Avenue nearly twice 
as fast as a taxicab can proceed. In the subway, conditions long ago got so bad 
that it hardly seems possible they could become any worse. Meanwhile, any 
speculative builder who chooses may erect a towering skyscraper anywhere he 
likes, and add twenty or thirty or forty thousand daily riders to the over-burdened 
transit facilities. ... The fat lady who takes exercise in order to reduce, and then 
eats chocolates because her exercise has made her hungry, is a paragon of logic 
compared to the government of the greatest city in the world. —EbpiroriAL. 


New Yorp Traffic 





Russia and the 


: In times of peace the Third International does more injury to Russia than to 
hird Lnternation al pe jury 


other countries. But if there is a European war, it will, I believe, spring to life 
as a reality in every European nation. —JoHN Dewey. 


L 
It has come to pass, for some of us, that the mere presence of fine words, beautiful 
“Wings over EF writing, thoughts somewhat removed from the troubles of bums, gangs, strect- 
uTrope”’ walkers and local politicians, is enough to warp our judgment. The two poets 
| who wrote “Wings over Europe” have given it a lift and sonority that turns our 


ear into a special pleader for the play as a whole. —StTark YOUNG. 


. 6 en ee eee 


It is true that the campaign appears to have convinced Mr. Hoover of the 
necessity of practical machine support. He cannot kick these fellows in the face 
and get anything out of Congress, and well he knows it. But that he is going 
to run his administration on their plane I do not believe for a moment. But it 
would be a terrible joke on the Boy Scouts if he did. —T. R. B. 


Hoover ang~ 


f Can it be that the hot haste to get the cruiser bill through, the slandering of 
everyone opposed to it, the marshaling of all the “patriets’” who derive their sole 
2 distinction from the fact that their ancestors or relatives suffered in other wars, 
is due to a fear that if we do not get the cruisers this month, we shall never 
need them? —EDITORIAL. 


The New Cruisers 





Gunmen sized, and you can prove it by looking them over, from the frail, blond Billy the 


Kid down to Red Moran, the latest victim to “grease the griddle” at Sing Sing. 
—Jack Biack. 


| Big men are not gunmen. Gunmen and killers are almost invariably . . . under 


~ 


r Certain unicellular organisms so blend the properties of plant and animal that they 

are claimed by both botanist and zoologist. Thus also merge the realms of the 
living and the dead. . . . A man is not much like a stone, but his vital processes 
are almost the same as those of osmotic mineral growths. ‘This similarity suggests 
that the doors between the domains of the living and the dead may swing both 





Life ina T CSt-tube” | 





ways. 


—Joun Hopcpon Braptey, Jr. 





But find your own. In any 
week’s New Republic you will 
come again and again upon 
memorable lines, comments 
worth preserving ecither on 
paper or in your head. All 
the equipment you need is pro- 
vided for in the coupon at the 
right. - 


THe New Repustic 
421 West 21st Street, New York 
For enclosed $5 please send 


The New Republic for a year and 
the two books marked 








Choose any TWO 


[] Impressions of Soviet Russia, 
by John Dewey 


[} Living with the Law, 
by June Purcell Guild 


[] Encaustics, 
by Stark Young 


[] Totem and Taboo, 
by Sigmund Freud 


(] College or Kindergarten? 
by Max McConn 


Printed by Stuinsera Perss, Inc., 409 Pearl St., New York, N. ¥. 









HE Literary Guild is the only or- 

— of its kind in America. 

t offers you free membership in 
an association engaged in sponsoring 
the best books published. You pay 
only a small annual subscription for 
twelve outstanding books a year—one 
each month—much less than the same 
books would cost you if bought in 
any other way. And NOW in ad- 
dition to all of the features that have 
brought the Guild its 70,000 members 
—Now your complete satis- 
faction is guaranteed! 


Heretofore The Literary 
Guild has offered cultured 
Americans a fare oppor- 
tunity to economize on a 
selected list of twelve of 
the best books published 
each year. The advantages 
of the offer, the quality of 





J —— Wood 
Krutch 





the books chosen, the merit 
of the entire plan have been 
so remarkable, so unique, 
that more than 70,000 men 
and women have _ sub- 
scribed. Now to this all 
but perfect plan has been Hendrik 
added a new feature which = he 


makes it impossible for you 

to lose. To the biggest book bargain 
ever offered has been added the privi-. 
lege of exchanging a selection which 
does not meet with your approval. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 





The NEW Guild Plan 


The Literary Guild is in constant, 
intimate contact with the book supply 
of America. Months before publica- 
tion the Guild knows what major man- 
uscripts leading publishers plan to is- 
sue. Authors and literary agents also 
submit their books. From the best of 
all this available material one book is 
chosen each month. It is printed ex- 
pressly for the Guild, bound in a dis- 
tinctive Guild binding of 
the very best cloth and de- 
livered to members by mail 


postpaid, on the day of pub- 
lication. 


When the booksellers are re- 
ceiving their regular trade gdi- 
tion, you are receiving the ex- 
clusive Guild edition. The 
retail prices of these books 
vary through the year, but no 
matter how much the separate 
titles cost elsewhere the sub- 
scription price to you remains 
the same for the entire twelve 
books. 


Most Guild books are fiction 
but a great many are not. 
Essays, poetry, travel and 
biography are included in a 
reading fare so varied that in 
the first two years of its exist- 
ence an amazingly high per- 
ontee of its members have renewed their 
subscription, many of them saying they wish 
to belong for life. 

Among the past Guild selections have been 
such popular and expensive books as 


Caz? 
Van Doren 


Burton 
Rascoe 





1. Free Membership! 


2. Twelve Best Books 
of the Year ata 
Tremendous 


‘Cash Saving 


and NOW— A GUARANTEE 
of COMPLETE SATISFACTION 





TRADER HORN, BLACK MAJESTY, 
AN INDIAN JOURNEY, FRANCO! 
VILLON, HAPPY MOUNTAIN and 
MEET GENERAL GRANT. 


The phenomenal growth of the Guild to 
its present size has been responsible for 
this added feature which makes its plaa 
the most satisfactory and economical! method 
of book buying ever devised. While the 
membership was limited to a few thousand 
members the Editorial Board had little 
difficulty selecting books which would please 
every member. Bo with the membership 
rapidly approaching 100,000 there are ai- 
most certain to be some members who will 
prefer another book to the Guild selection— 
some time during the year. For that rea- 
son it has been made possible for members 
to exchange a Guild book for any book now 
in print in America, 


Mail the coupon at once for the NEW 
WINGS which fully describes the Guild 
plan, or, if you prefer, your bookseller will 
give you complete details. 


THE LITERARY GUILD, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 67-L.D. 
NEW YORK CITY 


fesse seeesenames 











8 THE LITERARY GUILD, Inc. 

8 55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 67-L.D., 

g New York City. 

| Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
WINGS, which fully describes the Cuil 

: plan. No obligation te me, of course. 
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